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by  Pat  Keyser 

Black  bears  and  the  piedmont. 
Doesn't  seem  to  fit  together 
does  it?  After  all,  bears  are 
creatures  of  the  wilderness:  Canada, 
Alaska,  Minnesota,  maybe  even 
West  Virginia,  or  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  But  not  the  piedmont! 
Let's  face  it,  the  piedmont  is  a  land  of 
encroaching  suburban  sprawl,  beef 
cattle  farms,  and  tobacco  fields — not 
a  wilderness.  It  certainly  is  no  place 
for  a  bear. 

Apparently  somebody  forgot  to 
tell  the  bears.  Somewhere  along  the 
way,  they  have  taken  a  shine  to  the 


rolling  hills  of  Virginia's  southern 
piedmont. 

Originally,  bears  were  a  regular 
part  of  the  landscape  and  ecology  of 
the  piedmont.  Historical  accounts, 
such  as  the  17th  century  Byrd  expe- 
dition that  surveyed  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  line,  reported  fairly  sub- 
stantial populations  of  black  bears  in 
the  piedmont.  As  with  many  other 
species  of  wildlife,  though,  the  in- 
flux of  settlers  and  the  subsequent 
clearing  of  land  began  to  displace 
the  black  bear.  By  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  the  process  was  com- 
plete, and  the  sight  of  a  bear  in  the 
piedmont  was  a  distant  memory  at 
best. 


Fortunately  for  the  bear,  the  last 
chapter  had  not  yet  been  written. 
During  the  1930's,  many  farmers 
abandoned  their  land  in  search  of 
jobs  in  faraway  cities,  causing  the 
human  population  to  decrease  in 
some  parts  of  the  piedmont.  In  a  few 
short  years,  much  of  the  idle  farm- 
land began  to  grow  back  up  into 
forests. 

As  the  new  forests  matured  over 
the  next  several  decades,  logging  ac- 
tivities began  to  proliferate,  leaving 
extensive  parcels  of  thick  impene- 
trable brush,  as  yet  another  genera- 
tion of  forest  fought  its  way  up  to- 
ward the  sun.  Despite  this  logging 
activity,  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
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forestland  with  a  network  of  beaver 
swamps — something  very  attrac- 
tive to  a  wandering  black  bear  look- 
ing for  a  new  home. 


hardwood  forest  were  left  uncut  and 
allowed  to  mature.  In  a  good  year, 
these  oak  and  hickory  dominated 
forests  can  produce  literally  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  rich  and  nutri- 
tious nuts  per  acre. 

About  the  same  time,  beavers 
were  being  reintroduced  into  the 
state  (the  last  known  beaver  in  Vir- 
ginia was  killed  in  Dinwiddie  Coun- 
ty in  1911).  By  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  beavers  had  occupied  every 
county  in  Virginia.  And  they  multi- 
plied. Here  in  the  piedmont,  this 
turned  miles  of  gently  flowing 
streams  into  a  labyrinth  of  swamps. 
By  the  early  1980's,  the  piedmont 
had  become  an  area  of  extensive 


Black  bears  are  making  their  way  back  into 
piedmont,  Virginia  via  the  river  highways  tliat 
straddle  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  They  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  growing  network  of 
beaver  swamps  to  hide  and  forage  in,  and  the  low 
population  density  of  humans  living  in  the 
region. 

During  the  time  habitat  in  Vir- 
ginia slowly  become  more  hos- 
pitable, isolated  black  bear  popula- 
tions in  eastern  North  Carolina 
began  a  recovery  of  their  own. 
Range  occupied  by  bears  in  that  area 
virtually  doubled  in  the  1970's  and 
again  in  the  80's.  In  fact,  the  Coastal 
Carolina  bear  population  is  the 
fastest  growing  bear  population  in 
the  South. 

Like  most  growing  wildlife  pop- 
ulations, range  expansion  and  emi- 
gration often  occurs  along  natural 
movement  corridors  such  as  moun- 
tain ranges  or  rivers.  In  Virginia's 
piedmont,  two  such  "highways" 
leading  up  out  of  the  swamps  of 
eastern  North  Carolina  are  the  Not- 
toway and  Meherrin  Rivers. 

The  basins  drained  by  these  two 
rivers  have  some  of  the  lowest 
human  population  densities  in  the 
Old  Dominion  which  makes  them 
even  more  attractive  to  the  shy  often 
solitary  black  bear.  The  Nottoway 
River  basin,  for  instance,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  just  15,600  spread  over  a 
million  acres,  or  a  density  of  just  9 
people  per  square  mile.  The  state  av- 
erage is  156  people  per  square  mile. 
This  is  even  more  remarkable  when 
you  consider  over  half  these  15,600 
people  live  in  the  basin's  three 


largest  towns  (Blackstone,  Crewe 
and  Victoria). 

In  the  early  1980's,  the  first  few 
black  bear  "pioneers"  from  north- 
eastern North  Carolina  forests  and 
swamps  began  to  move  up  these  re- 
mote rivers  and  into  Virginia's  pied- 
mont. In  the  earliest  stages  of  expan- 
sion, young  adult  males  are  driven 
off  by  dominant  boars  to  search  out 
new  homes.  These  bears  generally 
move  out  at  about  the  time  of  the 
breeding  season  in  early  summer. 
They  are  often  seen  in  unusual 
places  as  they  explore  new  territory 
in  search  of  a  home.  It  is  these  same 
individuals  that  often  cause  many  of 
our  nuisance  problems. 

When  sows  begin  to  follow,  how- 
ever, the  foundation  for  a  new  resi- 
dent population  is  laid  down.  The 
cubs  that  are  raised  often  remain 
near  their  birthplace.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  females,  which  will  in 
turn  raise  their  own  cubs  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

Sightings  of  sows  with  cubs 
began  in  the  piedmont  in  the  early  to 
mid  1980's.  Since  that  time,  sight- 
ings have  gradually  become  more 
frequent.  If,  at  this  point,  the  bears 
here  follow  a  pattern  similar  to  those 
in  eastern  Carolina,  we  may  see  the 
population  move  from  "pioneer- 
ing" to  "established"  by  the  end  of 
this  decade  or  soon  thereafter.  In  any 
event,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
swamps  and  woodlands  along  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Meherrin,  Not- 
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to  way  and  Roanoke  Rivers  will  con- 
tinue to  send  more  animals  our  way, 
bringing  full  circle  the  homecoming 
of  these  once  common  creatures. 

If  there  were  any  questions  about 
the  suitability  of  habitat  in  today's 
piedmont,  the  black  bears  them- 
selves have  given  us  their  answer. 
They  like  it  just  fine.  A  boar  in 
Lunenburg  County  weighing  in  at 
well  over  500  pounds  clearly  found 
enough  to  eat.  Observations  of  sows 
with  3  and  4  cubs  are  testimony  to 
high  levels  of  productivity. 

If  habitat  were  the  only  issue  fac- 
ing this  new  population  of  bears,  I 
imagine  they  might  well  increase  to 
a  very  healthy  number.  Perhaps 
they  would  never  reach  the  num- 
bers reported  from  the  1600's,  but 
certainly  they  could  rise  to  levels  ri- 
valing other  parts  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion today.  The  reality  for  the  black 
bear,  though,  is  that  its  fate  in  this  re- 
gion is  not  tied  so  much  to  acorns  or 
swamps  as  it  is  to  you  and  I. 

Biologists  often  speak  of  some- 


thing called  carrying  capacity, 
which  is  the  ability  of  land  to  hold  or 
support  a  certain  population  level 
for  a  given  species.  A  related  and  far 
more  important  concept  is  cultural 
carrying  capacity.  This  refers  to  the 
population  level  people  will  toler- 
ate. In  the  case  of  bears,  piedmont 
habitat  can  support  far  more  ani- 
mals than  the  people  of  the  region 
most  likely  will  accept. 

Hopefully,  determining  how 
many  bears  we  live  with  won't  be  a 
decision  based  on  unfounded  fears. 
In  the  1700's,  settlers  in  the  pied- 
mont saw  black  bears  on  one  hand 
as  a  source  of  food  and  hides,  and 
on  the  other  hand  as  something  to 
fear.  Two  centuries  later,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  see  these  animals  as  part  of 
Nature's  bounty.  But  respect  can 
and  should  replace  fear. 

Our  eastern  black  bears  are  a  far 
cry  from  the  much  larger  brown 
bears  of  the  West  that  have  been  the 
stuff  of  many  a  tall  tale.  In  fact,  here 
in  the  East,  there  are  no  accounts  of 


unprovoked  attacks  by  black  bears. 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF)  black  bear 
biologist  Denny  Martin  is  not  aware 
of  a  single  substantiated  incident 
here  in  the  Old  Dominion.  By  nature 
this  creature  is  shy  and  reclusive,  not 
aggressive,  as  some  imagine.  Those 
who  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  one 
of  these  animals  in  the  wild  can 
count  themselves  fortunate  indeed. 

Nevertheless,  some  may  argue 
(and  rightly  so)  that  one  man's  good 
fortune  may  be  their  loss.  Black  bear 
can  and  do  still  cause  occasional 
problems,  especially  to  certain  agri- 
cultural activities.  The  vast  majority 
of  problems  though,  are  a  result  of 
animals  too  familiar  with  man,  such 
as  those  around  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park. 

In  other  mountainous  parts  of  the 
state  where  the  animals  have  re- 
mained truly  wild  and  at  more  mod- 
erate population  levels,  problems 
are  rare.  In  fact,  an  evaluation  of 
complaints  received  by  VDGIF  con- 
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cerning  crop  damage  caused  by 
black  bears  revealed  that  over  a  10- 
year  period,  only  11  incidents  were 
reported  in  an  eight-county  area 
populated  by  bruins.  These  eight 
counties  were  selected  for  the  evalu- 
ation because  they  had  the  highest 
population  of  black  bears  not  influ- 
enced by  the  National  Park.  The 
total  loss  reported  for  these  11  inci- 
dents was  $2,405  or  $240.50  per  year! 
Most  of  that  amount  was  a  result  of 
damage  to  bee  hives. 

Here  in  the  southern  piedmont, 
there  are  far  fewer  commercial  api- 
aries than  in  the  counties  where  this 
damage  was  reported.  Plus,  many 
beekeepers  in  bear  country  have  re- 
sorted to  erecting  electric  fences 
around  their  hives  with  excellent  re- 
sults. 

What  we  are  faced  with  at  this 
point  then  is  deciding  how  and 
when  (not  "if")  we  will  manage  this 
new  population.  The  most  effective 
solution  is  to  wait  until  the  popula- 
tion has  reached  a  level  at 
which  it  can  sustain 


an  open  hunting  season,  a  point  we 
may  not  reach  for  another  10  years. 
Hunting  will  then  keep  the  popula- 
tion from  reaching  a  level  where 
crop  damage  becomes  unaccept- 
able. It  will  also  insure  the  animals 
remain  as  they  should  be:  wild. 

VDGIF  is  currently  considering 
speeding  up  this  process  of  recolo- 
nization  by  releasing  bears  from 
other  parts  of  the  state  into  suitable 
portions  of  the  southern  piedmont. 
The  approach  now  being  reviewed 
involves  the  release  of  10  radio-col- 
lared sows  as  a  pilot  project.  These 
animals  would  be  monitored  for  a 
two  or  three-year  period  following 
release.  If  all  goes  well,  additional 
animals  could  be  released.  A  similar 
project  in  southwest  Virginia  has  re- 
cently been  completed  with  great 
success. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  not 
allow  some  of  our  less  scrupulous 
hunters  and  some  of  our  outlaws  to 


take  over  our  bear  management  by 
keeping  the  population  in  check  on 
their  own  before  a  general  season  is 
opened.  Not  only  would  this  sce- 
nario be  unfortunate  for  the  bears, 
the  sportsmen,  and  everyone  who 
enjoys  Virginia's  wildlife,  it  would 
be  illegal.  The  black  bear  is  a  protect- 
ed game  species.  Illegal  killing  can 
carry  penalties  of  up  to  $2,500 
and  /or  one  year  in  jail  in  addition  to 
replacement  costs  which  could  ex- 
ceed $1,000. 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  it  has 
become  clear  that  black  bears  can 
survive  in  many  habitats  once 
thought  unsuitable.  What  seems  to 
make  the  difference  is  whether  or 
not  people  are  willing  to  learn  to  live 
with  them. 

Here  in  the  southern  piedmont 
we  have  that  chance.  One  way  or  an- 
other, the  bears  seem  determined  to 
come  back  home.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  welcome  mat  will  be  out  for 
them  when  they  arrive.  □ 


Pat  Keyser  is  a  wildlife  biologist 
supervisor  with  VDGIF. 


These  maps  graphically  show 
the  expansion  routes  of  our  piedmont 
black  bear  population  from  North  Carolina 
up  into  Virginia  along  the  rivers  of  the 
Roanoke,  Meherrin,  and  Nottozcay. 
Map  graphics  by  Pels. 

Young  male  black  bears  are  the  "pioneers"  of 
population  expansion,  driven  off  as  they  are 
by  dominant  boars  to  search  for  new  homes. 
Once  the  sows  follow  (left),  the  foundation 
for  a  new  resident  population  is  laid  down, 
as  the  cubs  that  are  raised  (particularly  the 
females)  often  remain  near  their  birthplace. 
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Barking  at  the  Moon 


byRonW.Kokel 

To  most  hunters,  they're  just 
that — sky  dogs.  Tell  the  aver- 
age waterfowler  in  Virginia 
(or  anywhere  in  the  eastern  U.S.  for 
that  matter)  that  you're  going  goose 
hunting,  and  Canada  geese  immedi- 
ately comes  to  mind. 

Say  "snow"  and  "goose  hunting" 
in  the  same  sentence,  and  most 
goose  hunters  conjure  up  memories 
of  an  ice-cold  wind,  big  white  flakes, 
hot  coffee,  and  lots  of  cupped  geese. 


Sky  dogs  in 
Virginia. 


There  simply  is  no  other  connection 
between  the  two.  For  a  few  others 
though,  "snow"  means  something  a 
little  more  when  added  to  goose 
hunting.  "Snow"  means  barking 
geese,  swirling  birds,  and  a  1,000 
white  rags  in  a  green  field  of  winter 
wheat. 

Wait  a  minute,  white  rags?  Barking 
geese?  What  is  he  talking  about,  you 


ask?  Snow  geese. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  snow 
geese  are  oftentimes  the  forgotten 
geese.  Most  goose  hunters  today 
seek  the  more  celebrated  and  presti- 
gious Canada  goose.  With  its  famil- 
iar black  head,  white  cheek  pads, 
and  trumpet-like  call  of  herr-honk, 
the  Canada  has  been  deemed  more 
graceful,  refined,  and  sophisticated 
than  the  lowly  snow.  I  mean,  who 
can  respect  a  bird  that  sounds  more 
like  a  barking  dog  than  a  goose? 

Well,  if  you've  never  seen  10,000 
snow  geese  working  a  field  of  just- 
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Greater  snow  geese  (above,  and  adult  and 
juvenile  bird  featured  right),  are  more  common 
along  Virgina's  Eastern  Shore  than  lesser  snow 
geese,  but  both  populations  are  a  thriving 
success  story  of  conservation  and  a  admirable 
quarry  for  the  waterfowl  hunter. 


cut  corn  and  turning  the  field  white, 
then  you've  probably  never  really 
seen  snow  geese.  If  you've  never 
lain  in  a  field  of  over  a  thousand  de- 
coys with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a 
wary  flock  of  250  snows  circling 
your  spread  for  what  seemed  like 
hours,  yearning  to  land,  but  just  not 
quite  convinced  of  your  selling  job, 
then  you've  probably  never  really 
been  snow  goose  hunting.  And  if 
you've  never  experienced  a  flock  of 
100  raucously  barking  birds  funnel 
right  down  on  top  of  you  like  a 
Kansas  tornado  from  the  top  of  the 
sky,  then  you've  most  definitely 
never  been  snow  goose  hunting. 
Actually,    snow    geese    are 


strangers  to  most  of  us  in  Virginia. 
Unless  you  happen  to  live  or  travel 
along  areas  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay's 
Eastern  Shore  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter  months,  you  probably 
have  never  even  seen  them.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  and  quickly  rec- 
ognize Canada  geese.  Virginia,  as 
most  other  states,  has  a  growing  res- 
ident population  of  Canadas  (as  evi- 
denced by  this  year's  special  10-day 
resident  Canada  goose  season  in 
September).  The  snow  goose,  how- 
ever, has  a  definite  identity  problem. 

To  give  you  insight  into  this  inor- 
dinary goose  (and  so  you'll  recog- 
nize one  this  winter  when  you're 
wandering  on  the  Eastern  Shore), 
let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  snow 
goose. 

The  continent's  snow  goose  pop- 
ulation is  actually  composed  of  two 
separate  subspecies,  Anser  caerule- 
scens  atlantica  or  the  greater  snow 
goose,  and  Anser  caerulescens 
caerulescens  or  the  more  abundant 
lesser  snow  goose.  The  lesser  snow 
goose  is  known  for  its  two  color 
phases,  the  blue  phase  or  "blue 
goose, "and  the  white  phase  or 
"snow  goose"  (although  Canadian 
biologists  have  recently  discovered 
that  small  numbers  of  the  "blue 
phase"  of  greater  snow  geese  do 
exist). 

In  the  Atlantic  Flyway  (which  in- 
cludes Virginia ),  the  vast  majority  of 


the  snow  geese  we  see  are  greater 
snow  geese.  There  is,  however,  a 
small  contingent  of  lesser  snow 
geese  (primarily  blue  geese)  that  mi- 
grate to  Chesapeake  Bay,  Currituck 
Sound,  and  other  adjacent  waters. 
Occasionally,  you  will  see  one  or  two 
of  these  birds  mixed  in  with  a  flock 
of  the  greater  snows. 

A  quick  size  comparison,  howev- 
er, shows  that  there  really  isn't  that 
great  of  a  difference  between  the  two 
subspecies  of  geese.  Greater  snows 
average  about  6  to  8  pounds,  while 
lesser  snows  usually  range  from  5  to 
6  pounds.  Immature  geese  will  be 
about  one  pound  lighter  than  their 
parents. 

Immature  greater  snows  will  also 
differ  from  their  parents  in  their 
color.  Young  greater  snows  are 
mostly  gray,  not  white,  and  their 
bills,  legs,  and  feet  are  dark.  By  their 
second  year,  the  young  geese  are  al- 
most as  white  as  their  parents  and 
their  once  dark  bills,  legs,  and  feet, 
turn  as  pink  as  the  adults.  By  their 
third  year,  the  birds  are  now  full 
grown  and  will  be  all  "snow"  white 
except  for  their  black  wing  tips. 

Like  the  Canada  goose,  snow 
geese  are  systematically  classified 
by  scientists  in  a  group  containing 
swans,  whistling  ducks,  and  all 
other  geese.  This  waterfowl  group 
primarily  differs  from  ducks  in  four 
ways.  First,  the  sexes  are  of  similar 
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plumage.  Secondly,  molting  occurs 
only  once  per  year.  Third,  mating  is 
for  life.  Finally,  both  sexes  care  for 
the  young.  All  other  ducks,  such  as 
the  mallard  and  the  wood  duck,  are 
characterized  by  a  molting  twice  per 
year,  an  elaborate  courtship  display, 
temporary  pair  bonds,  and  only  fe- 
male care  for  the  young. 

The  snow  goose  does,  however, 
share  one  thing  in  common  with  the 
wood  duck.  Much  like  the  woodie, 


ing  for  all  snow  geese  was  stopped. 

Given  this  new  protection,  the 
population  gradually  grew,  until  by 
the  late  1960's  the  population  stood 
at  around  60,000  birds.  Not  stopping 
there,  by  the  mid-1 970's  the  Atlantic 
Coast  population  had  grown  to  over 
100,000  birds.  By  1987,  the  popula- 
tion had  doubled  to  over  200,000 
geese. 

Today,  the  greater  snow  goose 
population  (which  resides  wholly  in 


must  look  at  several  factors  which 
make  the  greater  snow  goose,  and 
the  lesser  snow  for  that  matter, 
unique  among  waterfowl. 

First,  greater  snow  geese  breed  on 
a  portion  of  western  Greenland  and 
on  Baffin,  Bylot  and  Ellesmere  Is- 
lands in  the  Canadian  High  Arctic — 
lands  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
less  than  800  miles  from  the  North 
Pole.  This  far  north,  the  wetlands  are 
more  permanent  and  the  geese  are 


the  snow  goose  is  one  of  our  conti- 
nent's greatest  waterfowl  comeback 
stories. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  surveys 
showed  that  only  about  3,000  to 
5,000  greater  snow  geese  remained. 
Farther  inland,  lesser  snows  were 
also  at  dangerously  low  levels.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  in  1918,  however,  hunt- 


the  Atlantic  Flyway)  numbers 
around  400,000  geese,  with  a  popu- 
lation growth  rate  that  is  rapidly 
outpacing  hunter  harvest.  Mid-con- 
tinent snows,  or  lesser  snow  geese, 
now  number  over  2.1  million  birds. 
What  has  caused  this  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  population  at  a  time 
when  other  waterfowl  populations 
are  under  siege?  To  understand,  you 


far  away  from  the  influence  of  man. 
However,  breeding  this  far  north 
does  have  its  drawbacks.  Upon  ar- 
rival from  their  wintering  grounds, 
the  geese  only  have  a  very  brief  win- 
dow of  opportunity  to  begin  nest- 
ing. There  is  actually  only  a  10-day 
period  when  nesting  must  begin  or 
the  population's  reproductive  suc- 
cess will  suffer.  At  this  time,  a  late 
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spring  or  a  summer  snow  storm  can 
wreak  havoc  on  nesting  and  young 
birds. 

Flocks  will  begin  staging  for  the 
migration  south  in  early  September 
when  ice  on  the  breeding  grounds 
makes  it  difficult  to  continue  feed- 
ing. By  late  September,  the  first  of 
the  migrants  make  the  1,600  to 
2,300-mile  flight  to  Cap  Tourmente 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  north  of 
Quebec  City.  Here,  birds  will  feed  on 


their  Canada  goose  cousins,  snow 
geese  now  spend  most  of  their  win- 
tering time  feeding  in  cultivated 
fields  of  corn,  soybean,  wheat,  and 
rice.  While  farmers  may  not  be  too 
happy  with  the  bird's  newfound 
food  source,  the  geese  seem  to  be 
quite  content. 

Once  only  found  on  the  Atlantic 
shore  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  snow 
geese  also  seem  to  be  expanding 
their  use  of  fields,  ponds,  and  tidal 


the  rhizomes  of  the  American  bul- 
rush and  fatten  up  for  the  final  600- 
mile  trek  to  the  main  Atlantic  Coast 
wintering  grounds  in  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

Snow  geese  have  adapted  to 
today's  changing  land-use  pat- 
terns— diminishing  marsh  habitat 
and  increased  farm  acreage.  Like 


Snow  geese  are  sometimes  exasperatingly 
difficult  to  hunt,  since  they  are  exceedingly 
wary,  do  not  respond  well  to  calling,  and  often 
require  the  use  of  over  a  thousand  decoys.  Still, 
they  are  a  challenge  not  to  be  forgotten! 

habitats  westward  toward  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Snows  today  de- 
part wildlife  refuges  in  the  morning, 
feed  on  the  Virginia,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland  fields  until  sunset,  and 
then  return  to  roost  in  the  safety  of 
the  refuges.  Snows  in  the  past  few 
years  have  been  seen  regularly  in 
areas  they've  never  traditionally 
used. 


Adding  to  their  adaptability  is  the 
fact  that  hunting  for  snow  geese  is 
an  unpredictable  and  often  frustrat- 
ing endeavor.  Snow  geese  are  hard 
to  decoy,  because  they  fly,  feed,  and 
roost  in  flocks  of  hundreds,  some- 
times thousands.  Called  "wavies" 
by  the  Canadians  for  their  strange 
way  of  flying  in  a  fluttering  mass, 
snows,  in  general,  fly  much  higher 
than  Canada  geese  and  are  a  much 
more  gregarious  bird.  Snows  like 
other  snows.  Seldom  will  you  see  a 
single  or  a  pair  of  snow  geese.  And 
unlike  Canadas,  snows  generally  do 
not  respond  to  calling. 

Adult  snows,  in  particular,  are  ex- 
tremely wary  and  difficult  birds  to 
successfully  hunt.  Hunters  must 
often  put  out  huge  spreads  of  de- 
coys merely  to  draw  the  birds'  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  unusual  to  see  success- 
ful spreads  of  1,000  to  1,500  decoys. 
However,  immature  birds,  will,  for 
the  most  part,  form  the  vast  majority 
of  most  hunters'  bags. 

Because  of  the  reasons  above 
(and  because  they  are  not  as 
delectable  on  the  table  to  some), 
snow  geese  are  generally  not  a  pre- 
ferred choice  among  goose  hunters 
in  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Hunters 
seem  to  overwhelmingly  prefer  the 
Canada  goose  and  its  lore.  Thus, 
mortality  due  to  waterfowl  hunters 
is  not  a  major  source  of  adult  snow 
mortality. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  growing 
contingent  of  snow  goose  hunters  in 
Virginia,  as  well  as  in  the  other  At- 
lantic states.  With  today's  ever- 
shortening  waterfowl  seasons  and 
troubled  duck  populations,  snow 
geese  afford  the  die-hard  waterfowl 
hunter  with  a  goose  season  that  be- 
gins in  late  October  and  doesn't  end 
until  early  February.  And  although 
it's  often  a  disheartening  and  baf- 
fling experience,  snow  goose  hunt- 
ing is  definitely  contagious.  One 
flock  of  a  150  birds  waffling  down 
on  top  of  you,  and  you'll  quickly  re- 
alize that  there's  a  lot  more  to  these 
strange,  white  "sky  dogs"  than 
meets  the  eye.    LI 

Rom  W.  Kokel  is  a  fisheries  and  wildlife  bi- 
ologist and  an  avid  snow  goose  hunter 
who  resides  in  Leesburg. 
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by  Gerald  Almy 


When  hunting  seasons  wind 
down  in  late  winter  and 
days  afield  are  but  a  mem- 
ory, there's  no  finer  way  to  relive  the 
joy  of  the  hunt  and  bring  the  out- 
doors into  your  home  than  to  have  a 
realistic  mount  of  the  season's 
whitetail  on  the  wall.  Each  year, 
however,  many  hunters  who  decide 
they  would  like  to  create  such  a  liv- 
ing memory  find  out  from  the  taxi- 
dermist that  they  have  not  followed 
the  proper  procedures  in  the  field, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  get  a  quality  mount.  Worse,  the 
taxidermist  will  not  say  anything 
and  simply  try  to  do  the  best  he  can 
with  the  raw  material  he's  been 
given,  and  several  hundred  dollars 
will  be  spent  for  a  mount  that  just 
doesn't  capture  the  image  you  saw 
those  final  moments  in  the  woods 
before  you  squeezed  the  trigger  or 
released  the  arrow, 

Fortunately,  proper  handling  of 
game  in  the  field  does  not  require  ex- 
tensive taxidermy  knowledge  or 
much  time-consuming  care.  Just  a 
few  simple  steps  and  rules  need  to 
be  remembered.  The  taxidermist  can 
do  the  rest. 

Lewis  Lee,  who  with  his  brother 
Robert  and  son  Steve  run  a  taxi- 
dermy shop  in  Plains,  Virginia,  is  a 
master  at  his  craft  and  past  president 
of  the  Virginia  Taxidermy  Associa- 
tion. 

"It's  important  to  remember," 
says  Lee,  "that  the  taxidermist  is  not 
a  magician.  He  can't  overcome  hide 
spoilage,  capes  cut  too  short,  drag 
marks  and  slit  throats." 

To  form  an  enduring  re-creation 
of  a  hunter's  trophy,  to  make  it  look 
alive  and  natural,  the  taxidermist 
needs  a  game  animal  that's  in  top 
condition  to  start  with.  To  help  you 
provide  the  taxidermist  of  your 
choice  with  such  good  raw  material, 
Lee  has  some  specific  suggestions — 
from  the  moment  you  pull  the  trig- 
ger until  it's  delivered  to  the  person 
who  will  mount  it. 

"You  need  to  plan  ahead  and  use 
common  sense  in  handling  the  tro- 


phy," says  Lee.  Proper  care  begins 
with  shot  placement.  If  you  think 
you  might  possibly  have  an  animal 
mounted,  do  not  shoot  it  in  the  head 
or  face.  When  possible,  a  shot  in  the 
vital  area  behind  the  shoulder  is 
best,  since  it  will  leave  the  cape  used 
in  mounting  completely  undam- 
aged. 

"A  taxidermist  can  repair  a  bullet 
hole  in  the  neck  or  even  the  face  at 
times,"  says  Lee.  "But  if  it's  possible 
to  avoid  such  a  shot,  by  all  means  do 
so  and  wait  for  a  better  one." 

Before  you  field  dress  the  animal, 
do  several  tilings  first.  If  you  have  a 
camera  with  you,  shoot  pictures  of 
the  buck  from  several  angles  to  help 
the  taxidermist  see  exactly  what  it 
looked  like.  Lee  Fleming,  who  runs 
Bear  Ridge  Taxidermy  near  Maur- 
ertown,  Virginia,  also  suggests  tak- 
ing several  measurements  if  you  are 
on  an  out-of-state  hunt  and  will  just 
be  bringing  back  the  cape  and 
antlers.  "Measure  the  distance  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  nearest  cor- 
ner of  the  eye  and  also  the  neck's  cir- 
cumference at  its  smallest  place.  If 
you  bring  the  whole  deer  or  the  skin 
caped  out  with  the  head  still  in,  the 
taxidermist  can  take  these  measure- 
ments." 

At  this  point  you're  ready  to  field 


dress  the  animal.  In  the  old  days  the 
first  step  many  hunters  took  was  to 
slit  the  animal's  throat.  That  is  not 
necessary  and  can  ruin  a  cape  for 
mounting.  "This  is  not  required  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  the  meat,  and 
a  cut  throat  is  almost  impossible  to 
completely  repair  for  a  mount,"  says 
Lee.  "You  have  to  sew  up  the  cut, 
which  tends  to  make  the  hair  he  in 
an  unnatural  position,  causing  the 
seam  to  show." 

Field  dressing  should  be  done 
carefully  as  well.  Make  one  cut  up 
the  underside  of  the  animal  from  the 
center  between  the  hind  legs  and 
around  the  anal  opening  to  a  point 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  legs  (Fig- 
ures 1  and  2).  Never  extend  this  inci- 
sion beyond  the  front  legs  toward 
the  neck,  and  make  it  as  near  to  the 
center  of  the  abdomen  as  possible. 
Be  careful  not  to  cut  the  entrails. 
Knives  with  "gutting  hooks"  are 
handy  for  this  purpose.  Reach  up 
into  the  chest  cavity  and  cut  the 
esophagus  (Figure  3). 

This  incision,  plus  cutting  around 
the  outside  of  the  anal  opening,  will 
allow  you  to  remove  all  of  the  ani- 
mal's internal  organs  Try  to  get  as  lit- 
tle blood  on  the  hide  as  possible. 
Once  you've  field  dressed  the  deer, 
turn  it  over  to  drain  and  then  prop  a 


Taxidermists  will  tell  you  the  most  common  mistake  hunters  make  when  field  dressing  their  tropin/  in 
the  field  is  not  saving  enough  hide  to  do  their  buck  justice  on  the  wall. 
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Figure  1:  This  details  the  cuts  which  are  to 
be  made  when  field  dressing  your  trophy. 
Note,  however,  that  the  cut  at  the  neck  (A) 
is  under  the  skin  and  denotes  the  cutting 
of  the  esophagus  (detailed  in  Figure  3). 
Keep  the  cut  up  the  body  of  the  deer  below 
the  front  legs  (B),  to  give  the  taxidermist 
plenty  of  hide  to  zoork  with. 
Figure  2:  Be  sure  not  to  cut  the  entrails  as 
you  make  your  incision  up  the  body  of  the 
deer.  Make  your  horizontal  cut  across  the 
chest  below  the  front  legs,  then  cut  along 
the  outside  of  each  leg  along  the  elbow, 
where  the  white  and  brown  fur  meet. 
Illustrations  by  Michael  F.  Hug. 


stick  m  the  body  cavity  to  allow  air 
to  circulate  and  let  the  animal  cool 
down. 

If  it's  warm,  make  sure  the  deer  is 
in  a  shaded  area  while  it  cools. 
Never  drag  the  animal  by  the  hind 
legs,  as  this  may  damage  the  hair  by 
pulling  it  against  the  grain.  When 
Fleming  drags  a  deer  he  wants  to 
mount  out  of  the  woods  he  ties  the 
front  legs  up  around  the  antlers  and 
drags  it  with  the  rope  and  a  handle 
held  up  high,  so  none  of  the  shoul- 
der or  neck  hair  that  will  be  on  the 
mount  is  damaged.  "It's  a  bit  more 
work  and  may  take  longer  to  get  the 
animal  out  of  the  woods,  but  you're 
going  to  be  looking  at  that  mount  for 
the  next  20  years." 

Another  mistake  is  putting  the 
deer  on  top  of  a  car  roof,  hood  or 
trunk.  It  is  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  deer  to  be  exposed  to 
sun,  dirt,  wind  and  automobile  heat. 
Instead,  put  it  in  the  back  of  a  pickup 
bed  or  camper,  or  in  your  car  trunk. 

After  you  have  checked  in  the 
deer,  the  best  bet,  if  it's  convenient, 
may  be  to  take  the  whole  animal  to 
the  taxidermist  (assuming  you  have 
checked  beforehand  and  he  or  she  is 
willing  to  skin  the  animal  out  for 
you,  usually  for  an  extra  fee).  If  you 
want  to  take  the  deer  home  for 
aging,  that's  fine,  so  long  as  the  air 
temperature  stays  below  60  degrees 
during  the  day  and  drops  into  the 
30's  or  lower  at  night  and  the  animal 
is  kept  in  a  cool,  shaded  area  or  in  a 
locker  plant  with  a  controlled  tem- 
perature. 

Hang  the  animal  from  the  antlers 
rather  than  the  legs,  so  the  blood 
drains  out  the  lower  end.  "Split  the 


Figure  1 


Figure  2 


pelvic  bone  so  air  can  get  in  and  cir- 
culate between  the  hams  and  all 
residual  fluids  can  drain  out,"  says 
Lee. 

If  you  decide  to  skin  the  animal 
yourself  after  aging,  be  aware  that 
this  is  how  more  capes  are  ruined 
than  any  other  way.  "Too  many 
hunters  are  in  a  big  hurry  to  cut  the 
cape  off,"  says  Lee.  "They  take  a  saw 
and  cut  the  neck  off,  or  maybe  use  a 
knife  and  go  around  the  shoulders. 
They  think  they're  getting  enough 


hide  this  way,  but  generally  they're 
not." 

Even  neck  mounts  require  more 
hide  than  one  would  think;  shoulder 
mounts  require  considerably  more. 
"This  is  especially  true  during  the 
rut,"  says  Lee.  "The  buck's  neck 
swells  up  in  the  rut,  but  it's  also 
drawn  up  shorter  than  it  should  be 
on  a  naturalistic  mount." 

If  the  cape  is  cut  too  short,  the 
only  option  left  to  the  taxidermist  is 
a  "sneak"  pose.  This  is  an  interesting 
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Figure  3 


Figure  3:  Once  you  have  made 
the  incision  up  the  body,  reach 
under  the  skin  and  cut  the 
esophagus  to  release  the 
entrails. 

Figure  4:  Make  sure  you  cut 
along  the  outside  of  each  front 
leg.  If  you  cut  along  the  inside 
of  the  leg,  you  won't  be  leaving 
the  taxidermist  enough  hide  to 
perfect  your  mount. 
Figure  5:  Pull  the  hide  off  your 
deer  and  cut  the  head  off  at  the 
first  or  second  vertebra,  not  too 
close  to  the  skull.  Do  not  cut 
through  the  hide. 

Illustrations  by  Michael  F.  Hug 


Figure  4 


Figure  5 
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mount,  but  it's  not  the  kind  of  regal, 
stately  position  most  hunters  desire. 

To  avoid  this  danger,  Lee  Fleming 
recommends  hunters  cut  along  the 
outside  of  the  deer's  front  legs,  along 
the  elbow  where  the  brown  and 
white  fur  meet  (Figure  4).  "Cutting 
along  the  inside  does  not  give  the 
taxidermist  enough  hide  to  work 
with,  but  along  the  outside  the  cut 
goes  further  back  on  the  animal. 
When  you  reach  the  body  with  that 
cut,  then  go  back  a  few  inches  and 
cut  around  the  animal."  After  that 
you  can  work  the  cape  down  to- 
wards the  head  and  cut  it  free  at  the 
base  of  the  skull. 

Lewis  Lee  recommends  an  even 
safer  approach — skinning  the  entire 
animal  and  taking  the  whole  skin  of 
the  deer  to  the  taxidermist.  This  way 
they  can  cut  off  exactly  the  amount 
needed  for  a  proper  shoulder 
mount.  You  have  to  skin  the  entire 
deer  anyway  to  cut  up  the  meat,  so 
this  saves  making  an  extra  cut 
around  the  middle  of  the  deer. 

The  buck  has  been  hanging  from 
its  antlers  to  drain  and  cool,  but  you 
should  reverse  the  direction  and 
hang  it  from  the  legs  for  skinning.  A 
gambrel  helps  keep  the  animal  in 
position  for  skinning  and  these  can 
be  purchased  for  very  little  from 
mail-order  catalogs.  You  can  get  by 
without  one,  however.  Slit  up  the  in- 
side center  of  the  rear  legs  and  peel 
the  skin  down  the  legs  and  torso, 
carefully  cutting  the  white  mem- 
brane holding  the  skin  to  the  body 
(Figure  1).  Pull  and  roll  the  skin 
down  to  the  neck  and  over  the  front 
legs  down  to  the  joint,  then  cut  at 
knee  joints  and  again  at  the  base  of 
the  skull  at  the  first  or  second  verte- 
bra underneath  the  hide.  Be  careful 
not  to  make  your  cut  too  close  to  the 
skull  (Figure  5). 

Fold  the  hide  in  half,  flesh-to- 
flesh,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place.  Take 
it  to  the  taxidermist  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. If  you  can't  get  it  there  within  a 
day  and  temperatures  are  warm, 
put  it  in  a  refrigerator,  says  Fleming. 
"This  will  work  for  up  to  three  days, 
about  the  same  time  you  could  keep 
uncooked  hamburger  meat.  If  you 
have  to  keep  it  longer  than  that,  store 


Donald  Houser  shows  off  one  of  Virginia's  top-scoring  bucks  that  he  took  in  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest.  A  trophy  like  this  deserves  the  best  treatment  in  the  field  as  well  as  at  the 
taxidermist's. 
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it  in  a  freezer.  Blood,  dirt  and  mois- 
ture make  a  cape  and  head  a  perfect 
place  for  bacteria  to  grow  if  you 
don't  cool  it  down.  Once  bacteria  be- 
gins to  grow,  the  hair  will  slip  and 
the  cape  is  ruined." 

If  you're  on  a  backcountry  hunt- 
ing trip  and  you  can't  get  to  a  taxi- 
dermist for  several  days,  you'll  have 
to  cape  out  the  animal  or  have  a 
guide  do  it  for  you.  If  you  think  you 
might  have  to  cape  an  animal  your- 
self, go  to  a  taxidermist  and  see  if  he 
or  she  will  show  you  how  they  do  it 
beforehand,  including  how  to  split 
the  lips  and  turn  the  ears.  Then  prac- 
tice on  a  deer  that  you  don't  want 
mounted  to  get  the  technique  down. 

Once  you've  caped  an  animal,  it 
should  be  cleaned  of  all  fat  and  meat 
and  thoroughly  salted  if  you  won't 
be  able  to  get  to  a  taxidermist  soon. 
Use  regular  non-iodized  table  salt 
on  the  inside  of  the  hide  and  cape. 
Use  five  or  ten  pounds  for  the  cape, 
twice  that  if  you  leave  the  entire  hide 
intact.  Fold  the  skin  flesh-to-flesh 
and  roll  it  up.  After  it  drains,  unroll, 
scrape  the  salt  off  and  roll  it  up 
again.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  put 
the  cape  in  a  mesh  meat  bag  to  keep 
insects  away  and  store  in  a  cool, 
shady  spot.  If  you  can  get  to  a  freez- 
er, you  can  freeze  the  cape  instead  of 
salting  it. 

Cut  the  antlers  off  with  a  saw, 
leaving  plenty  of  skull  for  the  taxi- 
dermist to  work  with. 

Whether  you  take  a  whole  deer, 
the  animal's  skin,  or  a  salted  or 
frozen  cape  and  antlers  to  the  taxi- 
dermist, you'll  have  to  decide  what 
you  want  done  with  it.  There  are  lots 
of  varieties  of  mounts  available,  and 
that's  a  good  thing,  according  to 
Lewis  Lee.  "This  is  especially  impor- 
tant if  you  are  going  to  have  more 
than  one  deer  mounted.  A  lot  of  our 
business  is  from  repeat  customers 
who  may  have  six  or  eight  deer  done 
over  the  years.  They  don't  want  a 
row  of  six  deer  all  looking  identical 
and  all  staring  off  in  the  same  direc- 
tion." 

Deer  can  be  mounted  looking 
straight  ahead,  turning  sharply  or 
slightly  to  either  side,  in  a  sneak  or 
semi-sneak  pose,  with  or  without 


plaques  and  with  the  feet  mounted 
beside  the  head,  among  other  op- 
tions. 

Neck  mounts  and  shoulder 
mounts  are  also  available,  with  the 
neck  mounts  slightly  less  expensive. 
Lee  favors  the  shoulder  mount, 
"mainly  because  you  see  more  of  the 
deer.  It  looks  more  natural  and  real- 
istic." For  a  small  deer  in  a  small 
room,  however,  a  neck  mount  might 
be  more  appropriate.  And  if  the  cape 
has  been  cut  too  short,  it  may  be  the 
only  option. 

Which  direction  to  face  the  ani- 
mal is  another  important  decision. 
Some  hunters  like  their  bucks  facing 
straight  ahead.  That's  the  Lee  Broth- 
ers' least  favorite  pose.  "You  don't 
see  a  deer  looking  straight  ahead  too 
often  in  nature,"  says  Lee,  an  avid 
hunter.  "Usually,  he's  got  his  head 
cocked  one  way  or  another."  Deer 
facing  straight  ahead  tend  to  look 
stiff  and  artificial. 

Which  direction  you  have  the  ani- 
mal mounted  may  depend  on  which 
way  other  mounts  you  have  are 
looking  or  which  way  it  will  face  in 
the  room  where  you  plan  to  hang  it. 
You  don't  want  the  deer  looking 
back  towards  a  corner  or  away  from 
people  when  they  are  sitting  in  the 
room. 

Thickness  of  the  neck  is  another 
area  you  can  have  a  say  in.  Lee  per- 
sonally likes  thin,  graceful  necks. 
"Most  hunters,  though,"  he  admits, 
"favor  thick  swollen  necks  so  the  an- 
imal almost  looks  like  a  bull." 

Whether  to  have  the  deer  mount- 
ed on  a  plaque  depends  partly  on 
where  you'll  hang  it.  On  a  wood 
paneled  or  log  wall,  no  plaque  is 
best.  For  drywall,  many  hunters 
favor  a  plaque  behind  the  animal. 
My  preference  is  to  never  use  a 
plaque,  because  to  me  it  simply  dis- 
tracts from  the  animal  itself  and 
adds  to  your  cost. 

Buckhorn  mounts  are  an  inex- 
pensive option  for  preserving  just 
the  antlers  on  a  plaque.  The  Lees  do 
several  dozen  of  these  a  year,  but 
suggest  the  hunter  can  do  this  on  his 
own  just  as  well  by  buying  one  of  the 
kits  available.  "It's  a  good  home  pro- 
ject." 


Mounted  deer  heads  only  require 
a  minimal  amount  of  care  to  keep 
them  looking  vibrant  and  lifelike. 
Dusting  the  mount  a  few  times  a 
year  is  about  all  you  really  need  to 
do.  Use  a  moist  cloth,  rubbed  in  the 
direction  the  hair  grows.  Don't  use 
house  dusting  sprays,  because  these 
have  oils  in  them  that  will  stay  on 
the  deer's  hair  and  actually  attract 
more  dust. 

If  someone  touches  a  mount  and 
pushes  a  tuft  of  hair  so  it  sticks  out, 
use  a  hair-setting  gel  to  smooth  it 
out.  Rub  the  gel  on  the  ruffled  hair 
with  a  sponge.  After  it  dries  for  a 
day,  take  a  soft  brush  and  smooth  it 
out,  stroking  with  the  flow  of  the 
hair. 

While  all  of  these  steps  are  helpful 
in  getting  the  best-looking  trophy 
you  can  to  hang  on  the  wall,  it's  also 
important  to  choose  your  taxider- 
mist carefully.  Ask  your  friends  who 
they  would  recommend.  Go  in  be- 
fore you  have  a  deer  ready  to  be 
mounted  and  simply  look  at  the 
taxidermist's  work.  Does  it  look 
alive  and  realistic?  Are  the  propor- 
tions right?  Do  the  ears  look 
smooth?  How  about  the  eyes,  lips 
and  mouth?  Those  are  critical  areas. 

Ask  how  long  it  takes  to  get  a  deer 
mounted.  Six  to  14  months  is  typical. 
Price  should  also  be  considered,  but 
it  should  be  a  minor  factor.  If  you 
like  one  taxidermist's  work  better 
than  another  and  it's  $20  or  $40  or  so 
more,  it's  definitely  worth  going 
with  the  highest  quality. 

A  mount  is  part  craft,  part  art,  but 
it's  also  an  embodiment  of  a  rich  per- 
sonal moment  in  your  life.  It  can 
bring  the  world  of  the  hunt  back  in 
your  mind's  eye  with  just  a  quick 
glimpse  at  any  time  during  the  day 
if  it's  done  to  perfection,  re-creating 
that  precious  moment  in  the  field 
when  all  the  long  hours  of  waiting 
and  searching  finally  paid  off  and 
you  bagged  the  quarry  of  your 
dreams.      □ 


Gerald  Almy  has  been  a  full-time  outdoor 
writer  for  over  17  years.  He  is  currently  a 
hunting  and  fishing  editor  on  the  staff  of 
Sports  Afield. 
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A  One-On-One  Challenge 


Still-hunting  brings 
the  one-on-one 

challenge  back  into 
deer  hunting. 

by  Bob  Gooch 


The  term  "still-hunting"  gets 
bandied  about  in  Virginia.  It's 
misused,  used  condescend- 
ingly and  applied  incorrectly.  This  is 
particularly  so  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  where  deer  hunting  with 
hounds  is  the  way  to  go.  To  many 
eastern  deer  hunters,  any  method 
that  doesn't  involve  their  prize 
hounds  is  a  step  down.  "How  are 
you  going  to  hunt  since  the  club  isn't 
hunting  today?"  brings  the  reluctant 


response:  "Guess  I'll  just  have  to 
still-hunt." 

That  disappointed  deer  hunter  is 
applying  "still-hunting"  to  all  kinds 
of  hunting  that  don't  involve  the  use 
of  hounds.  I  don't  have  any  real 
problem  with  that,  assuming  both 
parties  understand  what  is  being 
said — or  there  is  a  meeting  of  minds. 

But  look  up  "still-hunt"  in  the  dic- 
tionary. Webster's  defines  it  as  "a 
stealthy  hunt  for  game,  as  by  stalk- 
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Still-hunting  tests  the  skills  and  senses  of  the 

best  of  hunters.  Right:  It  trains  the  eye  to  detect 
a  wary  buck  laid  up  behind  downed  logs  by  a 
only  glimpse  of  his  antlers. 


ing  or  the  use  of  cover."  That  rules 
out  hunting  from  a  tree  stand,  or  any 
stand  where  the  hunter  waits  long 
hours  for  a  deer — instead  of  going 
after  it.  It  also  rules  out  the  hunter 
strolling  casually  through  the 
woods  hoping  he  might  get  a  chance 
shot  at  a  deer,  or  floating  down  a 
stream  hoping  to  surprise  a  deer  as 
he  rounds  a  bend. 

Over  the  years,  I've  taken  deer 
ahead  of  hounds  and  thrilled  to  the 
chase;  I've  taken  a  few  floating  qui- 
etly down  woodland  streams;  and 
I've  hunted  successfully  from  ele- 
vated stands,  from  Virginia  to  Mis- 


sissippi, North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Texas. 

I  enjoyed  every  one  of  those 
hunts.  But  probably  my  most  excit- 
ing moments  in  deer  hunting  have 
come  when  I  was  still-hunting.  No 
kind  of  hunting,  regardless  of  the 
game,  is  more  challenging. 

I've  heard  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful hunters  in  America  say  that 
no  game  is  more  of  a  challenge  than 
the  wise  old  white-tailed  buck.  I  as- 
sumed they  were  talking  about  out- 
witting one  while  still-hunting.  Be- 
cause, viewed  in  light  of  the  wider 
choice  of  hunting  methods  available 
to  the  deer  hunter,  I  believe  the 
American  elk  and  wild  turkey  are 
more  difficult.  If  you  can  sit  quietly 
in  a  well-selected  tree  stand,  it's  no 
real  trick  to  take  a  buck  that  wanders 
into  rifle  range.  Nor  is  surprising 
one  on  a  winding  stream  that  diffi- 
cult. Deer  apparently  don't  expect 
danger  from  the  water.  And  even 
novice  hunters  often  take  good 
bucks  when  placed  on  a  stand  to 
await  deer  being  driven  by 
hounds — or  even  by  fellow  hunters. 

But  the  still-hunter  goes  one-on- 
one  with  possibly  the  wiliest  game 
animal  in  America  when  he  tries  to 
outwit  a  trophy  buck.  It's  rarely  easy. 

A  successful  still-hunt  begins 
with  your  choice  of  clothing.  Let's 
go  back  a  moment  to  the  earliest  of 
American  still-hunters,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  He  dressed  in  soft  buck- 
skin and  wore  quiet  moccasins.  No 
hunting  attire  over  the  years  has 
been  more  appropriate.  The  clothing 
of  the  successful  still-hunter  today 
will  also  be  soft  finish — like  buck- 
skin. Don't  worry  too  much  about 
camouflage.  After  all,  blaze  orange, 
by  law,  is  part  of  the  deer  hunter's  at- 
tire during  the  firearms  season.  Be- 
sides, the  deer's  vision  is  its  weakest 
defensive  sense.  Hard-finished 
clothing  is  noisy  when  rubbed 
against  a  twig  or  some  other  wood- 
land object.  Soft-finished  makes  no 
noise.  So,  wear  soft  cotton  in  warm 
weather.  Well-worn  blue  jeans  are 
fine — and  popular.  In  colder  weath- 
er, you  can't  beat  wool. 

The  same  is  true  of  footwear.  For 
moving  quietly,  you  probably  can't 
beat  ordinary  sneakers,  but  they  are 


rarely  practical.  The  Indian's  moc- 
casins are  fine,  but  the  modern 
hunter  needs  more  protection  for  his 
feet.  Just  make  sure  the  soles  of  your 
boots  or  shoes  are  soft  and  quiet. 

Probably  the  first  move  on  the 
part  of  successful  still-hunters  is  to 
check  the  wind.  Its  strength  is  im- 
portant. You  probably  don't  want  to 
hunt  during  a  hard  blow.  But  it's  the 
direction  you  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with.  Smell  is  the  whitetail's 
first  line  of  defense,  and  the  wind 
will  carry  the  hunter's  scent  to  any 
deer  in  his  path. 

You  can  neutralize  sound  by 
wearing  the  right  kind  of  clothing 
and  moving  quietly,  but  not  your 
scent,  a  smell  the  deer  recognizes 
immediately.  The  only  way  to  neu- 
tralize your  scent  is  to  hunt  into  the 
wind — or  at  least  into  a  cross  wind. 
The  wind  to  your  back  will  carry 
your  scent  to  every  deer  in  your 
path,  and  they  will  be  gone  long  be- 
fore you  get  anywhere  near  them. 

The  wind  may  even  determine 
where  you  will  hunt,  or  at  the  mini- 
mum, which  direction  you  will  hunt 
as  you  work  your  way  carefully  and 
slowly  through  your  chosen  territo- 
ry. Masking  scents  may  help  a  little, 
but  I  don't  rely  upon  them.  If  at  all 
possible,  hunt  into  the  wind. 

The  still-hunter  is  a  moving 
hunter,  but  he  probably  won't  see 
any  game  while  moving,  or  at  least 
game  he  will  get  a  shot  at.  Maybe  a 
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flagging  white  tail,  but  little  else. 
This  is  not  the  opportunity  a  good 
still-hunter  seeks. 

It's  pretty  much  a  given  that  a 
deer  will  see  a  moving  hunter  before 
the  hunter  sees  the  deer.  This  is  the 
obstacle  the  still-hunter  must  deal 
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with.  It's  the  very  essence  of  still- 
hunting — or  in  the  vernacular  of  a 
hunter,  still-hunting  in  a  nutshell. 

The  still-hunter  shouldn't  try  to 
cover  too  much  territory  in  a  hurry. 
It  can't  be  done  successfully.  Stake 
out  a  mile  and  devote  a  day  to  it.  In 
good  deer  hunting  territory,  you 
should  see  deer,  several  of  them,  on 
a  hunt  consuming  that  much 
mileage.  Naturally,  the  better  the  ter- 
ritory is,  the  better  will  be  your 
chances.  Scouting  certainly  helps, 
but  one  of  the  advantages  of  still- 
hunting  is  that  you  can  hunt  new 
territory,  terrain  you  are  not  too  fa- 
miliar with,  and  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
hunting  from  a  stand.  Unless  you 
have  scouted  the  area  thoroughly 
and  determined  the  game's  move- 
ments, taking  a  stand  and  waiting  is 
all  but  futile.  You  might  set  up  in  an 
area  seldom  used  by  deer,  and  luck 
out  when  some  other  hunter  un- 
knowingly flushes  a  deer  by  you. 
But  don't  bank  on  it. 

In  actual  hunting,  the  still-hunter 
doesn't  really  expect  to  get  a  shot 
while  he  is  moving.  Moving  should 


be  devoted  to  doing  so  quietly  and 
as  inconspicuously  as  possible.  This 
means  you  don't  step  anywhere  you 
are  likely  to  create  a  noise,  on  dead 
or  fallen  twigs  that  snap,  for  exam- 
ple, or  against  a  rock  or  small  boul- 
der that  might  go  tumbling  down- 
hill. 

Instead  of  pushing  small  tree 
branches  aside  and  allowing  them 
to  swish  back  in  place,  duck  beneath 
them.  Move  through  briars  and 
other  ground  vegetation  with  the 
greatest  care.  Better  still,  skirt  them. 
In  other  words,  when  you  move, 
concentrate  on  moving  quietly. 
Don't  try  to  hunt  at  the  same  time. 

The  still-hunter  moves  slowly  in 
this  manner  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, leaving  his  actual  hunting  to 
those  long  pauses  between  moves. 
This  means  that  even  before  he 
moves,  the  hunter  picks  out  the  spot 
up  ahead  where  he  will  pause  and 
hunt.  The  move  should  not  be  too 
long — maybe  only  several  yards, 
but  possibly  as  much  as  25  to  50 
yards.  It  depends  upon  the  terrain 


and  the  availability  of  a  good  spot  to 
take  a  temporary  stand. 

The  place  for  pausing  should 
offer  fair  concealment.  At  the  mini- 
mum, it  should  provide  something 
that  breaks  up  the  hunter's  outline. 
A  low-hanging  tree  branch  might 
serve  to  do  so,  or  a  clump  of  small 
trees.  Maybe  even  a  boulder  to  posi- 
tion yourself  behind. 

The  temporary  stand  should  also 
offer  a  good  rifle  rest.  This  might  be 
that  low-hanging  branch,  or  the  top 
of  that  boulder.  More  likely,  howev- 
er, it's  going  to  be  a  sturdy  tree  trunk. 
Just  don't  clamp  the  rifle  firmly 
against  the  trunk  with  your  hand. 
To  do  so  will  most  likely  cause  a 
miss.  The  shot  will  be  wide  to  the 
left — assuming  the  left  hand  is  used 
for  the  clamp.  But  this  is  getting  into 
shooting  instead  of  still-hunting. 
Just  remember  that  the  rest  should 
be  cushioned  in  some  way.  A  soft 
cap  will  do,  or  even  the  palm  of  the 
hand  with  the  hand  resting  against 
the  tree  or  on  that  low  branch,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  top  of  that  boulder. 


Still-hunting  is  actualh/  composed  of  a  series  of  stands  instead  of  one.  The  hunter  moves  from  stand  to 
stand  as  quietly  and  as  slowly  as  possible.  Once  on  a  stand,  he  or  she  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being 
motionless  and  alert. 
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The  hunter  enjoys  an  advantage 
when  he  is  resting  quietly  between 
moves.  There  should  be  limited 
movement  on  his  part.  His  hands 
and  head  are  going  to  move  some  of 
necessity  but  such  moves  should  be 
made  slowly. 

Still-hunting  actually  comes 
down  to  a  series  of  stands,  instead  of 
relying  entirely  upon  one.  The 
stands  are  temporary  of  course,  and 
on  the  ground  as  opposed  to  tree  or 
other  elevated  stands. 

It  is  on  those  stands  that  most  of 
the  hunting  is  done.  It  means  keep- 
ing the  senses  alert,  primarily  the 
eyes,  but  also  the  ears.  I  doubt  that 
the  average  hunter's  sense  of  smell 
is  going  to  help  much. 

Listening,  too,  is  secondary.  Deer 
move  very  quietly  and  the  chances 
of  hearing  one  approach  are  remote. 
You're  probably  more  likely  to  hear 
one  snort  when  it  gets  a  whiff  of  dan- 
gerous scent  or  sees  something  un- 
usual in  its  home  territory.  That 
something  unusual  might  be  the  dif- 
ferent shape  a  boulder  presents  with 


a  hunter  using  it  for  concealment. 
Sometimes  snow,  particularly  that 
with  a  light  crust  on  it,  might  give 
away  a  deer's  approach. 

But  concentrate  on  your  vision.  A 
good  pair  of  binoculars  can  prove 
invaluable  and  are  well  worth  the  ef- 
fort to  carry  them  with  you.  I  must 
admit  I  don't  always  do  so.  You  can 
use  your  rifle  scope  some,  but  it's 
awkward  and  conspicuous. 

The  ultimate  goal,  of  course,  is  to 
have  a  big  buck  step  out  from  some 
cover  and  stand  broadside  to  you  in 
plain  view.  But  it  doesn't  always 
happen  that  way.  Trained  hunting 
eyes  may  pick  up  the  flick  of  an  ear, 
the  switch  of  a  white  tail,  or  the 
vague  outline  of  a  deer  partially  con- 
cealed in  a  thicket. 

That  happened  to  me  last  season. 
My  final  deer  of  the  season.  I  had 
paused  in  the  snow  near  a  big  oak 
and  was  using  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
to  help  break  up  my  outline.  I  had 
been  waiting,  watching,  and  listen- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  and  was  about 
ready  to  move  on  when  I  saw  what 


looked  like  the  outline  of  a  deer  in  a 
thicket  about  75  yards  away.  I 
paused — almost  afraid  to  breathe.  If 
all  went  well,  my  season  could  end 
shortly.  Moving  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible, I  raised  my  rifle  and  put  the 
scope  on  the  outline.  My  binoculars 
back  home  in  my  gun  cabinet  would 
have  proved  helpful.  Not  that  there 
was  any  doubt  in  my  mind.  A  young 
buck  was  bedded  down  in  the  snow. 
Already  alerted,  it  was  watching 
me.  No  trophy,  but  a  good  buck  and 
it  would  go  well  on  the  table.  My 
season  ended  within  moments. 

I  doubt  that  an  older,  wiser  buck 
would  have  given  me  that  opportu- 
nity. I  don't  believe  he  would  have 
paused  long  enough  to  figure  me 
out.  But  still-hunting  gave  me  that 
opportunity,  the  kind  of  opportuni- 
ties that  you  get  only  if  you  work  for 
them.  Few  challenges  in  deer  hunt- 
ing are  greater  than  those.  □ 

Be*  Gooch  is  an  outdoor  columnist  and  has  au- 
thored main/  books  on  hunting  and  fishing.  He 
lives  in  Troy,  near  Charlottesville. 
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It  is  the  stillness  of  "still" -hunting  that  brings  a  hunter  his  or  her  reivard.  It  is  only  when  the  hunter  is  quietly  focused  on  picking  up  the  flick  of  an  ear,  the 
switch  of  a  white  tail,  or  the  outline  of  antlers  in  the  brush  that  success  is  near. 
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Trophy  deer 

management  in 

Virginia  is  giving 

new  meaning 

to  the  term 

"buck fever. " 


Futures 


by  Henry  Christner 


Seven  years  ago,  members  of 
the  century-old  Forks  of  the 
River  Hunt  Club  and  Bronco 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  in  Southampton 
County  knew  things  weren't  going 
well. 

For  one  thing,  the  clubs,  who 
hunt  jointly  together,  weren't  find- 
ing many  bucks  with  quality  racks 
on  the  8,000  acres  they  lease  south  of 
Franklin.  Average  deer  weights 


were  down.  Overall  physical  condi- 
tion was  declining.  And,  as  each 
deer  season  came  and  went,  fewer 
members  were  showing  up  to  hunt. 

So,  Forks  of  the  River  huntmaster 
Hunter  Darden,  III  asked  for  help 
from  Don  Schwab,  a  wildlife  biolo- 
gist supervisor  with  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries (VDGIF).  Schwab  had  a  ready 
answer — but  not  an  easy  one.  "It's 
going  to  take  some  work." 

Shortly  afterward,  Forks  of  the 
River  and  Bronco  Rod  and  Gun 


Clubs  agreed  to  to  sign  on  with  the 
newly  established  Deer  Manage- 
ment Assistance  Program  (DMAP). 
The  program,  which  had  proved 
successful  in  other  states,  was  being 
set  up  by  the  VDGIF  as  a  way  to  help 
clubs  and  landowners  improve  their 
deer  herds.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
expected  to  yield  important  biologi- 
cal data  that  would  help  the  depart- 
ment make  decisions  about  manag- 
ing the  state's  deer  population  as  a 
whole.  In  general,  this  was  to  be  ac- 
complished by  giving  qualified  par- 
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ticipants  extra  permits  each  season 
to  hunt  does  and  male  fawns  on  the 
condition  that  the  clubs  keep  de- 
tailed biological  records  on  all  deer 
harvested. 

Now  entering  its  seventh  year, 
the  program  has  grown  both  in  pop- 
ularity and  numbers.  A  total  of  361 
clubs  and  landowners  accounting 
for  1,031,528  acres  are  enrolled  in 
DMAP  for  the  1994-95  hunting  sea- 
son, and  some  of  the  charter  partici- 
pants who  signed  on  in  the  1988-89 
season  are  seeing  gratifying  results 
from  their  efforts. 

Although  Forks  of  the  River  and 
Bronco  Rod  and  Gun's  experience 
with  DMAP  eventually  proved  to  be 
a  clear  success  story,  not  everybody 
was  convinced  about  the  worth  of 
the  program  when  the  club  first 


Above:  Members  of  Forks  of  the  River  Hunt  Club  and 
the  Bronco  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Southampton  County 
display  the  benefits  of  VDGIF's  Deer  Management 
Assistance  Program  (DMAP).  Members  holding  their 
trophies  are:  (sitting,  left  to  right)  "Snake"  Rasnake, 
Buddy  Butler,  C.B.  Moore,  and  (second  row,  left  to 
right)  Allen  Barnes,  Roy  Darden,  \r.,  and  Marty 
Porter.  Photo  far  left:  Forks  of  the  River  HuntClub 
member  Jerimy  Darden.  Below  right:  Forks  of  the 
River  Hunt  Club  President  C.  B.  Moore. 


joined  up.  "A  lot  of  the  other  clubs 
laughed  at  us  and  said  it  would 
never  work/'said  Forks  of  the  River 
Club  President  C.B.  Moore,  an  in- 
surance account  executive  in 
Franklin.  "But  it  has  worked,  and 
we're  real  proud  of  it.  Now  other 
clubs  are  coming  to  us,  asking  us 
how  the  program  works,  and  how  to 
get  started.  They're  seeing  the  re- 
sults of  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
achieve." 

Nevertheless,  Moore  said,  the 
first  years  of  the  program  weren't 
easy,  and  several  members  of  the 


two  clubs  were  as  skeptical  as  any- 
one. Part  of  the  reason  was  that  a 
key  element  in  the  long-term  pro- 
cess of  improving  the  deer  popula- 
tion involves  getting  hunters  to 
change  some  very  old  habits. 
Namely,  hunters  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  shoot  younger  bucks 
and  instead  concentrate  on  hunting 
does,  male  fawns  or  older  bucks  for 
several  years.  Only  then  will  the 
young  male  whitetails  have  a 
chance  to  develop  into  bigger  deer 
with  better-quality  racks. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  members 
knew  they  had  to  have  a  club  rule 
about  taking  young  bucks.  And  to 
make  the  rule  effective,  they  needed 
a  strong  penalty.  They  didn't  think  a 
fine  system  would  work — too  many 
members  would  be  all  too  willing  to 
pay  the  fine — so  they  had  to  come 
up  with  something  better. 

They  did. 

Any  member  who  harvests  a 
young  buck  with  a  rack  that  doesn't 
meet  minimum  requirements  for 
size  and  mass  is  suspended  from 
hunting  for  two  weeks.  Do  it  again, 
and  it  costs  you  three  weeks  of  hunt- 
ing. If  a  guest  takes  an  illegal  buck, 
he  is  suspended  for  two  weeks,  and 
his  sponsor  for  one  week.  A  mount- 
ed rack  kept  in  the  clubhouse  is  used 
as  a  reminder  and  measurement 
guide,  and  any  questionable  cases 
are  settled  by  a  special  committee. 

For  a  hunter  who  looks  forward 
all  year  to  deer  season,  losing  two 
weeks  of  hunting  time  hurts.  "We  re- 
alized we  needed  something  to 
make  it  stick,"  said  Moore.  "We  had 
to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  hunter  think  twice  before 
squeezing  the  trigger." 

No  one  knows  this  better  than 
Moore,  because  he's  been  suspend- 
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TheDMAP 

Story 

Season 

Participants 

Acres 

Tags 

1988-89 

56 

253,596 

960 

1989-90 

97 

451,790 

3,324 

1990-91 

156 

620,092 ' 

5,039 

1991-92 

209 

752,978 

8,957 

1992-93 

254 

842,983 

10,284 

1993-94 

323 

1,016,928 

13,040 

1994-95 

1,031,528 

15  799 

ed  twice.  In  both  cases,  he  thought 
he  was  shooting  does,  but  he  found 
out  too  late  that  they  were  young 
bucks.  "So  the  rule  is:  If  in  doubt, 
don't  pull  the  trigger,"  said  Moore. 
"For  someone  like  me  who  loves  to 
hunt  every  day,  the  suspension  was 
painful.  In  one  case  I  had  taken  vaca- 
tion time;  I  just  had  to  go  back  to 
work." 

The  reason  the  club's  members 
are  sold  on  the  program,  and  willing 
to  stand  behind  their  penalty  sys- 
tem, is  that  they  have  begun  to  see 
the  benefits.  In  the  first  year,  during 
the  1988-89  season,  members  took 
eight  deer  total,  seven  of  which  were 
bucks.  Last  year,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
the  program,  some  22  does  were 
taken  and  22  bucks.  Fifteen  of  those 
bucks  had  12-inch  or  better  spreads 
and  were  mounted,  including  Dard- 
en's  13-point,  185  lb.  buck  which  fin- 
ished 13th  in  the  state  for  the  season. 

The  problem  for  many  clubs  just 
starting  out  is  that  it's  difficult  to 
wait  for  all  this  to  happen.  In  many 
cases,  it  takes  at  least  five  years  to 
see  results.  Matt  Knox, 
VDGIF  deer  project  su- 
pervisor, sees  this  im 
patience  over  and 
over  among  new 
participants.  "They 
want  instant  grati- 
fication, but  it  just 
doesn't  happen  to- 
morrow,"  he  said. 
"This  is  not  a  magic 
bean.  It  takes  awhile." 

Knox  is  a  Geor- 
gia native  who 
worked  previous- 
ly as  a  biologist  in 


South  Carolina,  where  the  same 
kind  of  program  has  been  in  place 
since  1963.  That  program  is  10  times 
as  big  as  Virginia's,  with  3,600  par- 
ticipants, and  is  a  well-established 
management  tool. 

Knox  is  putting  together  a  biolog- 
ical data  base  of  all  the  information 
gathered  thus  far  so  that  it  can  be 
used  to  make  long-term  manage- 
ment decisions  in  different  areas  of 
the  state.  "DMAP  is  our  eyes  and 
ears;  it's  the  connection  between  us 
and  the  deer  herd,"  Knox  said. 
"After  a  club  has  been  in  the  pro- 
gram for  four  or  five  years,  we  can 
start  making  assumptions  about 
what's  happening." 

For  example,  a  deer's 
physical  condition  is 
closely  related  to  the 
density     of     the 
white-tailed 
deer  popula- 
tion. Accord- 


population  in  a  given  area  is  high, 
body  conditions  tend  to  be  poor  be- 
cause there's  competition  for  food.  If 
the  population  is  low,  the  physical 
conditions  tend  to  be  good.  Conse- 
quently, if  biological  data  from  a 
club  shows  a  decline  in  weights  and 
antler  quality  over  five  years,  then 
biologists  can  safely  assume  that  the 
habitat  has  deteriorated  or  popula- 
tion density  must  be  up  in  that  area. 

In  the  next  couple  of  years,  as  the 
program  continues  to  grow,  Knox 
expects  the  data  base  to  evolve  into  a 
sophisticated  system  for  coordinat- 
ing deer  management  statewide. 

Since  the  first  year,  when  56  clubs 
and  landowners  enrolled,  the  num- 
ber of  participants  has  increased  six- 
fold. Forks  of  the  River  huntmaster 
Darden  says  an  added  benefit  of 
their  involvement  in  the  program 
has  been  in  improved  landowner  re- 
lations, and  believes  that  if  you  can 
get  adjoining  clubs  to  participate  in 
the  program,  so  much  the  better. 

To  sign  up,  a  prospective  club 
must  apply  before  September  15 
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Forks  of  the  River  and  the  Bronco  Rod  and  Gun  Clubs  believe  the  DMAP  program  provides  them  with  the  best  deer  hunting  around.  In  addition,  it  improves 
relations  with  landowners  and  provides  quality  opportunites  for  youngsters  like  Jerimi/  Darden  (above)  who  hunts  with  fellow  club  member  and  cousin 
Michael  Darden  (left  and  above).  Says  Jerimy's  dad,  huntmaster  Hunter  Darden:  "  Without  a  doubt,  it's  the  best  tiling  that's  happened  to  our  club." 


each  year  with  their  VDGIF  district 
biologist.  New  participants  are  re- 
quired to  collect  biological  data  on 
all  deer  harvested  for  one  hunting 
season  before  becoming  eligible  for 
the  DMAP  permits. 

Once  part  of  the  program,  the 
total  number  of  DMAP  loll  tags  is- 
sued to  a  club  is  based  on  their  man- 
agement objectives  and  the  health 
and  density  of  their  deer  herd.  The 
daily  limit  is  two  tags  per  hunter, 
which  do  not  count  against  the  daily 
or  season  bag  limits.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  program,  960  permits  were  is- 
sued. This  season,  the  total  is  15,799. 

The  growth  in  popularity  of  the 
program  is  gratifying  to  Bob  Dun- 
can, VDGIF  wildlife  division  chief, 
because  he's  been  a  strong  backer 
from  the  beginning.  "It's  really  be- 
come the  program  of  choice  of  all  the 
options  we  offer,"  said  Duncan.  "It's 
a  real  joint  venture,  and  manage- 
ment partnership,  and  it's  helped 
create  a  dialogue  between  biologists 


and  deer  hunters  throughout  the 
state. 

"The  program  has  taken  some  of 
the  mystique  out  of  what  biologists 
do,  and  given  us  a  good  working  re- 
lationship. In  terms  of  the  support 
and  understanding  DMAP  has  gar- 
nered, it's  become  one  of  the  most 
positive  and  forceful  programs  we 
have." 

One  of  the  main  reasons  is  the 
feedback  the  program  provides.  "If 
you're  managing  anything,  you've 
got  to  have  feedback,"  Duncan  said. 
"And  if  the  clubs  are  willing  to  in- 
vest that  sweat  equity  on  data  collec- 
tion, it  helps  them  understand  (their 
own  deer  population)  and  to  see  that 
their  efforts  are  worthwhile.  They 
don't  have  to  take  our  word  for  it. 
They  can  see  where  they're  making 
progress  on  certain  goals. " 

According  to  Duncan,  the  one 
thing  the  agency  has  to  be  cautious 
about  is  drawing  best-case  scenario 
conclusions  based  on  improve- 


ments in  certain  areas  when  making 
long-term  decisions  about  such  sub- 
jects as  bag  limits  and  either-sex 
hunting  days.  The  key  is  developing 
a  careful  profile  based  on  the  trends. 
"Every  little  piece  of  the  puzzle 
helps  us  figure  out  the  prescription," 
he  said. 

Biological  objectives  aside,  the 
other  proof  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram lies  in  how  happy  the  hunters 
are  in  clubs  such  as  Forks  of  the 
River  and  Bronco  Rod  and  Gun. 
Moore,  for  one,  is  a  true  believer. 

"As  the  knowledge  spread  about 
of  how  successful  we've  been,  a  lot 
of  people  have  been  calling  us  be- 
cause they  want  to  hunt  as 
guests,"he  said.  "That  says  it  all." 

For  more  information  about  the 
DMAP  program,  contact  Matt  Knox, 
VDGIF,  Rt.  6,  Box  410,  Forest,  VA 
24551 ;  phone  804/525-7522 .  □ 

Henry  Christner  is  an  outdoor  writer  with 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
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Channel  Catfish  Study 
Underway 

Since  1966,  an  average  of  274,000 
channel  catfish  fingerlings  from  Vir- 
ginia hatcheries  have  been  stocked 
annually  in  public  fishing  lakes.  But, 
according  to  VDGIF  fisheries  biolo- 
gist John  Odenkirk,  the  status  of 
these  fish  in  Virginia  is  largely  un- 
known. Thus,  he  is  heading  up  a 
statewide  survey  to  look  at  channel 
catfish  populations  in  our  lakes  and 
work  up  a  plan  to  sustain  the  fishery. 

The  study  will  evaluate  survival 
of  stocked  larger  fish,  the  extent  of 
natural  reproduction,  and  the  age 
and  growth  of  channel  cats  in  Vir- 
ginia. For  example,  Odenkirk  notes 
that  our  reservoirs  receiving  small 
catfish  only  five  inches  long  "fre- 
quently contain  an  abundance  of 
predators,  and  it  is  well  documented 
that  channel  catfish  mortality  can  be 
substantial.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
cent investigations  have  indicated 
that  stocking  larger  fish,  fish  of  8-10 
inches,  can  result  in  dramatically 
larger  returns  to  the  creel." 

Catfish  rank  third  in  angler  pref- 
erence nationally,  according  to  a 
1985  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Survey.  They  ranked  second  to 
largemouth  bass  in  the  number  of 
days  anglers  spent  fishing  for  them. 
In  1985,  Virginia  anglers  spent  an  es- 
timate 6.2  million  days  annually 
fishing  for  catfish.  □ 

New  Fly  Fishing  World 
Record 

The  International  Game  Fish  As- 
sociation (IGFA)  listed  T.  Carter 
Hubard's  2  lb.  13  oz.  black  crappie 
caught  on  April  4  this  year  in  Custis 
Mill  Pond  in  King  William  County 
as  a  new  world  record  for  fly  rod 


using  12  lb.  tippet.  Carter  used  a 
white  rabbit  fur  zonker  tied  by  his 
father,  Harrison  Hubard,  Jr.,  who  re- 
portedly named  the  fly  "The  Easter 
Bunny."  The  fish  was  caught  while 
father  and  son  were  out  fishing  to 
celebrate  Carter's  birthday.  Now 
that  was  one  celebration  for  the 
record  books!  □ 

"Bay  Journal"  Available 
Free 

The  monthly  newspaper  "Bay 
Journal"  is  published  monthly  by 
the  Alliance  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Inc.  as  a  public  education  service  of 
the  state-federal  Chesapeake  Bay 
program.  It  is  intended  to  inform  the 
public  about  issues  and  events  that 
affect  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  to  ex- 
pose readers  to  ways  they  may  help 
preserve  and  protect  the  nation's 
largest  estuary.  To  add  your  name  to 
the  mailing  list,  contact  the  Alliance 


for  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  6600  York 
Road,  Suite  100,  Baltimore,  MD 
21212.  □ 

Clay  Target  Shooting 
Hits  Ail-Time  High 

As  they  were  breaking  clay  tar- 
gets last  year,  shotgun  shooters  were 
also  shattering  participation 
records.  Nearly  one  million  more 
shotgun  shooters  visited  a  range  last 
year  than  in  1992,  and  they  shot  a 
record  number  of  clay  targets  in  the 
process,  according  to  statistics  re- 
leased by  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation  (NSSF). 

Overall,  shotgun  target  shooters 
numbered  8,657,000  in  1993,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  more  than  13 
percent  over  1992  figures.  Of  those,  a 
record  1,682,000,  or  19  percent,  were 
women.  The  statistics  are  based  on 
annual  research  performed  for  the 
NSSF  by  the  National  Sporting 
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Goods  Association  (NSGA). 

The  NSGA  study  also  found  that 
nearly  two  million  shotgunners  vis- 
ited a  range  20  or  more  times  last 
year — an  impressive  60  percent  in- 
crease in  the  ranks  of  "most  active" 
shooters.  This  compares  to  1 .25  mil- 
lion in  that  category  in  1992. 

Not  surprisingly  clay  target  sales 
are  setting  records  as  well.  Con- 
sumption of  clay  targets  has  in- 
creased 25  percent  since  1990,  with 
1993  figures  representing  an  all-time 
high.  "While  the  precise  number  of 
day  targets  sold  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, we  can  say  with  confidence 
that  the  number  is  in  excess  of  700 
million  targets,"  commented  NSSF 
President  Bob  Delfay 

A  study  by  American  Sports 
Analysis  (ASA)  which  is  more  spe- 
cific in  breaking  down  participants 
by  type  of  shotgun  shooting,  report- 
ed that  trap  &  skeet  shooters  num- 
bered over  4.5  million  in  1993,  while 
sporting  clays  participants  num- 
bered 3.1  million. 

The  ASA  study  also  shows  that  in 
1993,  181,000  more  trap  and  skeet 
enthusiasts  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
"frequent  shooters" — those  who 
visited  a  range  more  than  25  times — 
for  a  total  of  567,000  in  that  category. 
Some  355,000  sporting  clays  shoot- 
ers qualified  as  "frequent  shoot- 
ers"— an  increase  of  more  than 
80,000  over  1992. 

To  help  newcomers  to  the  sport 
locate  public  ranges  and  instruction, 
the  NSSF  has  developed  a  Directory 
of  Public  Shooting  Ranges,  listing 
over  900  public  ranges  nationwide, 
the  type  of  facilities  they  offer,  plus 
travel  directions.  Veteran  shooters 
can  use  the  guide  to  find  new  places 
to  shoot  locally,  and  when  traveling. 
To  receive  a  copy,  send  $2  (check  or 
money  order)  to  NSSF,  11  Mile  Hill 
Road,  Newtown,  CT  06470. 

For  more  information  on  trap, 
skeet  and  sporting  clays  shooting, 
contact:  Amateur  Trapshooring  As- 
sociation (ATA),  601  W.  National 
Road,  Vandalia,  OH  45377,  phone 
513/898-4638;  National  Skeet  Shoot- 
ing Association  (NSSA)/ National 
Sporting  Clays  Association  (NSCA), 
both  at  P  O  Box  680007,  San  Antonio, 
TX  78268,  phone  800/877-5335; 


Sporting  Clays  of  America  (SCA),  9 
Mott  Avenue,  Norwalk,  CT  06850, 
phone  203/831-8483.  □ 

William  Dixon  Morgan 
Memorial  Award 

Billy  Morgan's  name  not  only  is 
in  the  Virginia  Big  Game  Record 
Book  in  a  very  special  way,  but  it  is 
etched  on  the  hearts  of  his  family 
and  friends  and  has  become  syn- 
onymous with  volunteer  hunter  ed- 
ucation efforts  in  Virginia. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  Billy,  who 
lived  in  Madison  Heights,  bagged  a 
15-point  Amherst  County  buck.  In 
1981,  it  won  the  archery  competition 
in  the  state  finals,  scoring  227  3/8. 
That  ranked  it  first  in  the  all-time 
bowhunting  records,  where  it  re- 
mains today.  What's  more,  the  deer 
scored  higher  than  any  gun-killed 
buck  entered  in  the  1981  competi- 
tion. That's  the  only  time  a  bow  buck 
has  been  best  of  the  show. 

Billy  wasn't  one  to  rest  on  his  lau- 
rels. He  was  always  out  looking  for 
the  next  trophy.  His  parents  remem- 
bered how  excited  he  was  about  the 
1983  season.  He  had  managed  to  put 
together  two  weeks  of  vacation 
when  little  would  be  on  his  mind 
other  than  getting  a  trophy  buck  in 
his  sights. 

The  first  day  of  the  gun  season  in 
the  George  Washington  National 
Forest,  he  saw  nothing.  Undaunted, 
he  was  back  in  his  tree  stand  the  sec- 
ond day.  That's  when  another 
hunter  mistook  him  for  a  turkey. 

Billy,  age  30,  was  wearing  a  red 
scarf,  a  green  Army  coat  and  a  cam- 
ouflage hat.  It  would  be  four  more 
years  before  the  wearing  of  blaze  or- 
ange became  law. 

The  other  hunter  said  he  was 
working  a  turkey.  He  spotted  the 
hulk  in  the  tree.  He  caught  the 
glimpse  of  red  and  saw  movement. 
He  pulled  the  trigger  on  his  12- 
gauge  shotgun.  The  slug  pierced  the 
main  artery  to  Billy's  heart. 

His  parents,  William  and  Magde- 
line,  were  devastated.  Billy's  dad 
gave  up  hunting.  His  mother 
couldn't  speak  his  name  without 
breaking  down.  She  was  deter- 


mined to  do  something  so  others 
wouldn't  have  to  experience  her 
grief. 

Out  of  tragedy  came  the  William 
Dixon  Morgan  Memorial  Award, 
which  annually  recognizes  a  person 
who  has  made  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  Virginia's  hunter  educa- 
tion program.  Billy's  parents  come 
to  Richmond  each  year  when  the 
presentation  is  made. 

Billy's  mother  believes  her  son 


Gordon  W.  Hunter  is  the  recipient  of  this  year's 
William  Dixon  Morgan  Memorial  Award. 

would  have  loved  the  idea.  A  few 
evenings  before  he  left  for  his  last 
hunt  he  had  been  teaching  a  hunter 
education  class.  The  year  that  Billy 
was  killed  there  were  16  hunting  fa- 
talities. This  past  season,  there  were 
three. 

No  doubt  the  hunter  education 
efforts  highlighted  annually  by  the 
William  Dixon  Morgan  Memorial 
are  making  a  difference. — Bill 
Cochran 

This  year,  the  William  Dixon  Mor- 
gan Memorial  Azoard  was  presented  to 
Gordon  W.  Hunter  of  Augusta  County. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  served  as  an  invaluable 
and  devoted  member  of  the  Region  TV 
Hunter  Education  Volunteer  Instructor 
Staff  since  June  of  1981.  He  is  a  master 
instructor  who  has  contributed  over 
1,200  hours  of  his  time  to  the  Hunter 
Education  Program  and  taught  over 
6,000  students. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Hunter  has  been  a 
volunteer  in  the  state  4-H  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Championships  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1985.  He  also  provides  valuable 
advice  and  expertise  to  youngsters  16 
years  and  older  in  the  JAKES  program,  a 
hunting  workshop  for  youngsters  spon- 
sored by  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  the  Nation- 
al Wild  Turke\/  Federation  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

Reliable  and  unselfish  in  the  giving  of 
his  time  to  the  hunter  education  pro- 
gram and  his  community,  Mr.  Hunter  is 
retired  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  Augusta  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment. He  is  a  member  of  Lodge  24,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  and  is  devoted  to 
his  family  and  the  Sherlynd  Baptist 
Church  where  he  actively  serves  as  Dea- 
con. 

Through  his  endeavors,  Gordon  W. 
Hunter  has  brought  great  credit  to  him- 
self, his  family,  and  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries' 
Hunter  Education  Program.  He  is  rich- 
ly deserving  of  the  William  Dixon  Mor- 
gan Memorial  Award.  □ 

Air  Guns  Grow  Up 

Rare  is  today's  shooter  who  does 
not  count  a  BB  gun  among  his  most 
prized  childhood  possessions. 
Nearly  all  shooters  learned  the  ba- 
sics of  proper  marksmanship  and 
the  tenets  of  shooting  safety  with  an 
air  gun.  Used  within  its  range  limita- 
tions, the  air  gun  can  provide  hours 
of  fun  and  practice  for  the  entire 
family  without  ever  leaving  your 
own  backyard. 

Today  might  be  a  good  day  to  re- 
trieve that  once  cherished  200-shot, 
carbine  action  BB  gun  repeater  from 
its  resting  place  in  the  garage  or  attic. 
Ten  minutes  of  cleaning,  a  drop  of  oil 
to  lubricate  the  piston  and  a  fresh 
pack  of  gleaming  BB's  will  find  you 
ready  to  rediscover  the  joys  of  the 
world's  least  expensive  shooting 
sport — backyard  air  gun  plinking. 

In  recent  years  the  air  gun's  po- 
tential as  much  more  than  a  begin- 
ner's training  tool  has  been  recog- 
nized. Today,  recreational  and  com- 
petitive air  gun  shooting  has  spread 
to  become  one  of  the  fastest  growing 


shooting  sports  in  the  country,  offer- 
ing all  levels  of  competition  from  in- 
formal local  events  to  international 
tournaments. 

Spurred  by  the  demands  of  new 
adult  devotees,  the  country's  lead- 
ing air  gun  manufacturers  have  de- 
veloped air  ,guns  especially  de- 
signed for  match  competition.  In  the 
hands  of  a  top  shooter,  these  new 
precision  air  guns  are  capable  of 
one-hole  accuracy.  The  power,  so- 
phistication and  performance  of 
these  new  generation  air  guns  have 
captured  the  attention  of  the  most 
serious  sport  shooters — providing 
them  with  precision  air  guns  capa- 
ble of  great  accuracy  at  reasonable 
cost. 

The  selection  of  air  guns  is  broad 
enough  to  satisfy  a  full  range  of 
shooting  interests.  CO2  pistols  and 
rifles  deliver  consistent  shot-to-shot 
velocity  and  energy.  For  greater  ver- 
satility, the  pneumatic  models  offer 
a  choice  of  power  for  greater  veloci- 
ty and  distance.  Today's  precision 
pellet  rifles  and  pistols  are  capable  of 
phenomenal  accuracy,  and  has  led 
to  the  inclusion  of  air  gun  shooting 
in  Olympic  competition. 

For  example,  in  the  1988  Olympic 
Games,  American  air  rifle  champion 
Robert  J.  Foth  scored  a  591  out  of  a 
possible  600  points.  Firing  offhand 
at  a  distance  of  10  meters,  Foth  put 
all  but  nine  of  60  shots  into  a  bull's 
eye  circle  the  size  of  a  dime.  And  he 
finished  fourth! 

While  that  type  of  accuracy 
comes  from  extensive  training  and  a 
precision  air  gun  that  may  cost  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars,  the  average 
shooter  can  expect  surprising  results 
from  models  starting  at  around  $30. 

The  National  Rifle  Association 
sponsors  some  2,000  air  gun  tourna- 
ments annually.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  NRA's  Competition 
Division,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036-3270. 
For  information  about  youth  air  gun 
shooting  programs,  contact  the  Vir- 
ginia 4-H  Shooting  Education 
Progam,  c/o  Richard  Pulliam,  Holi- 
day Lake  4-H  Center,  Route  2,  Box 
630,  Appomattox,  VA  24522,  phone: 
804/248-5444,  or  U.S.  Jaycees,  Attn. 


Shooting  Education,  P.O.  Box  7, 
Tulsa,  OK  74121-0007.  □ 

Hunters  For  the  Hungry 

The  upcoming  hunting  season 
will  make  the  fourth  year  of  opera- 
tion for  Hunters  For  the  Hungry  in 
Virginia.  The  program,  which  asks 
successful  hunters  to  donate  veni- 
son, covers  the  costs  of  processing, 
and  distributes  the  meat  to  the 
needy  across  the  state. 

Begun  as  a  pilot  effort  in  1991,  the 
success  of  Hunters  for  the  Hungry 
has  been  phenomenal.  The  first  year, 
over  33,000  pounds  of  venison  were 
donated  and  distributed.  During  the 
1992  season,  the  venison  donated  to- 
talled 68,000  pounds. 

David  Home,  director  of  the  pro- 
gram, said  "The  success  has  been 
tremendous.  The  participation  of 
hunters  and  clubs  indicates  the  true 
spirit  of  Virginia's  hunting  comm- 
munity." 

Hunters  for  the  Hungry  are  again 
asking  hunters  to  donate  their  legal- 
ly harvested  deer  through  a  partici- 
pating processor.  On  all  donations  of 
whole  deer,  Hunters  for  the  Hungry 
will  cover  the  processing  costs  in- 
curred. The  venison  is  then  dis- 
tributed by  nonprofit  organizations 
in  the  area  to  benefit  those  in  need. 

The  program  has  been  touted  as  a 
"win-win"  situation.  With  bag  limits 
of  deer  increased,  participation  in 
the  program  aids  proper  deer  man- 
agement and  the  hunter  has  an  op- 
portunity to  help  those  in  need. 
Agencies  with  the  responsibility  to 
feed  the  needy  are  provided  with 
quality  meat,  their  least  available 
food  item. 

The  future  of  the  program  looks 
bright,  though  financial  support  is 
presently  the  limiting  factor  on  how 
much  venison  can  be  distributed.  As 
more  sources  of  funds  are  found, 
more  venison  can  be  made  available 
to  those  in  need. 

For  more  information  on  how 
you  can  help,  or  to  make  financial 
contributions,  write  to:  Hunters  for 
the  Hungry,  P.O.  Box  304,  Big  Island, 
VA  24526,  or  call  800/352-4868.    □ 
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by  Nancy  Hugo 


Once  there  was  an  old  woman 
with  magic  powers  who  saw 
two  children  playing  in  a  field  and 
offered  to  grant  them  their  fondest 
wishes.  One,  a  girl  with  blonde  hair, 
said  she  wanted  to  make  people 
cheerful;  the  other,  a  girl  with  blue 
eyes,  said  she  wanted  to  always  be 
with  her  friend.  According  to  leg- 
end, the  woman  turned  the  blonde 
child  into  goldenrod  and  the  blue- 
eyed  child  into  an  aster.  If  it's  never 
too  late  for  myth-making,  I'd  like  to 
add  a  third  child — a  redhead,  and 
turn  her  into  sumac. 

Sumac,  asters,  and  golden- 
rod  are  fall  companions,  any 
one  of  which  would  be  dimin- 
ished without  the  others.  Yes, 
asters  and  goldenrod  are  beau- 
tiful together,  but  it's  a  back- 
ground of  red  sumac  leaves 
that  really  sets  them  aglow. 

Most  everyone  is  familiar 
with  sumac's  compound 
leaves  and  striking  scarlet  fruit. 
If  you  haven't  seen  it  along  a 
fencerow,  woodland  edge,  or 
railroad  track,  you've  probably 
seen  it  along  a  roadside,  be- 
cause it's  an  opportunistic 
plant,  ready  and  willing  to  col- 
onize disturbed  soil.  Along  banks, 
its  tight,  upright  clusters  of  fruit 
often  flash  like  spreading  flames. 

Three  sumacs  you'd  enjoy  learn- 
ing to  tell  apart  are  smooth  sumac 
(Rims  glabra),  shining  sumac  (Rhus 
copallina)  and  staghorn  sumac  (Rhus 
typhina).  Staghorn  sumac,  which 
matures  first,  is  called  that  because 
its  round,  young  stems  are  covered 
with  mossy  hairs  that  make  them 
look  like  antlers  "in  velvet."  Found 
mostly  in  the  mountains  and  in 
counties  along  the  Potomac  River, 
if  s  the  sumac  most  likely  to  reach 
tree-size.  Smooth  sumac  has  fruit 
clusters  that  look  much  like  those  of 
staghorn  sumac,  but  its  stems  are 
smooth  and  somewhat  three-sided. 
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Sumac 


Found  in  almost  every  Virginia 
county,  it's  also  called  common 
sumac  because  it's  abundant  and 
native  to  all  48  contiguous  states. 
Shining  sumac,  another  ubiquitous 
shrub,  is  distinguished  by  its  lus- 
trous foliage  and  by  winged  ap- 
pendages that  flank  the  area  be- 
tween each  leaflet.  Also  called 
winged  or  dwarf  sumac,  its  panicles 
of  fruit  mature  later  than  those  of 
smooth  sumac,  and  they  tend  to  be 
broader  and  droopier. 

Other  sumacs  in  Virginia  include 
aromatic  sumac,  which  has  leaves  in 


Sumac  is  one  of  autumn's  most  glorious  beauties;  photo  by  Dzmght 
Dyke. 

threes  like  poison  ivy's,  and  poison 
sumac,  which  has  shiny,  white 
berries.  Poison  ivy  and  poison  oak 
are  sumac  relatives,  as  are  cashews, 
mangoes,  and  pistachios. 

Because  it  forms  thickets,  sumac 
is  a  great  shrub  for  hedgerows 
where  it  offers  wildlife  shelter,  nest- 
ing places,  and  food.  Sumac  fruit 
isn't  a  choice  wildlife  food,  but  be- 
cause it  persists  through  the  winter, 
if  s  available  when  other,  more  nu- 
tritious foods  aren't.  Reputedly,  it's  a 
good  source  of  vitamin  A.  In  addi- 
tion to  game  birds  and  songbirds 
who  feed  on  sumac  fruit,  rabbits  rel- 
ish sumac  bark,  and  deer  feed  on  the 
plant's  twigs  and  leaves.  Sumac  also 
serves  as  a  larval  food  for  the  spring 


azure  (common  blue)  butterfly  and 
as  both  larval  food  and  a  nectar 
source  for  another  butterfly — the 
red-banded  hairstreak.  You  can 
even  enjoy  sumac  berries  (actually 
drupes)  yourself.  Although  they're 
mostly  seed  and  look  decidedly  un- 
appetizing, these  fuzzy  red  fruits 
have  a  surprising  salty/sour  flavor 
and  can  be  used  to  quench  thirst  and 
to  make  a  lemonade-type  drink. 

I  wouldn't  recommend  sumac  for 
wildlife  plantings  in  a  small  yard, 
because  it  is  a  spreading,  colony- 
forming  shrub,  but  for  mass  plant- 
ings and  quick  cover  it's  great. 
It's  a  good  choice  for  poor  qual- 
ity soils,  not  because  it  won't 
grow  on  good  soils,  but  because 
you'd  choose  a  longer-lived, 
less-aggressive  shrub  for  those. 
If  you're  trying  to  get  rid  of 
lawn,  you  might  try  creating  a 
large,  sunny  island  bed  where 
sumac  can  be  allowed  to  natu- 
ralize with  fall  wildflowers  and 
other  native  shrubs  like  vibur- 
nums and  dogwood.  For  orna- 
mental planting,  I'd  choose 
shining  sumac  for  its  lustrous 
foliage  or  Rims  typrtiina  'Lacinia- 
ta'  for  its  ferny  foliage.  Carroll 
Gardens  (1-800-638-6334)  offers  the 
latter  for  about  $19.00.  Sumacs  are 
also  easy  to  transplant,  but  if  you 
want  a  fruit-bearing  shrub,  be  sure  it 
bears  fruit  before  you  move  it;  some 
plants  have  only  male  flowers  (these 
are  the  yellower  ones),  and  they 
don't  bear  fruit. 

I've  read  that  you  can  rejuvenate 
an  old  sumac  by  mowing  it  down  or 
bushhogging  it  in  late  winter,  but  I 
haven't  tried  it.  Maybe  it's  occasion- 
al Highway  Department  mowing 
that  keeps  roadside  sumac  so  vigor- 
ous. Come  to  think  of  it,  maybe 
that's  what  the  red-haired  girl  in  our 
myth  asked  the  old  woman  for — to 
come  back  more  beautiful  every  fall. 
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By  Joan  Cone 


Quail  For  Holiday  Meals 


MENU 

Quail  And  Artichoke  Casserole 

Sweet  Potato  Puree 

Cauliflower  With  Tangerine  Sauce 

Pineapple  Cranberry  Mold 

Walnut-Date  Chiffon  Cake 

Quail  and  Artichoke  Casserole 

6  to  8  quail,  split  down  back 

6  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine, 

divided 
Paprika 
V2  pound  mushrooms 

1  can  (16  ounces)  artichoke  hearts, 
drained 

2  tablespoons  flour 
2A  cup  chicken  broth 

3  tablespoons  cream  sherry 

Melt  4  tablespoons  butter  in  a  large 
skillet.  Place  quail,  skin  side  down,  in 
skillet  and  brown  on  both  sides.  Re- 
move from  skillet;  place  in  a  large,  deep 
casserole  and  sprinkle  with  paprika. 
Place  artichoke  hearts  between  quail. 
Add  2  more  tablespoons  butter  to  skillet 
and  saute  whole  mushrooms  until  just 
browned.  Add  2  tablespoons  flour  to 
mushrooms  in  skillet;  stir  and  add 
chicken  broth  gradually,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Cook  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
stir  in  sherry.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Pour  mushrooms  and  gravy  over  the 
quail.  Cover  casserole  and  place  in  a 
350°  oven  for  1  hour  or  until  birds  are 
fork  tender.  (Allow  2  birds  per  serving) 

Sweet  Potato  Puree 

1  l/i  pounds  russet  potatoes 

2  pounds  sweet  potatoes 

4  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine, 
cut  up 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

Preheat  oven  to  400°.  Bake  the  white 
potatoes  for  1  hour  and  the  sweet  pota- 
toes for  45  minutes.  Split  the  potatoes 
and  scoop  out  the  pulp.  Mash  through  a 
strainer  into  a  saucepan,  pressing  with 
the  back  of  a  large  spoon.  Reheat  the 
mashed  potatoes,  stirring  with  a  wood- 
en spoon.  Remove  from  the  heat  and 
gradually  add  the  butter.  Season  with 
salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper.  Serves  4 
to  6. 


Cauliflower  with 
Tangerine  Sauce 

1  medium  head  cauliflower  (about 
1 XA  pounds) 

Boiling  water 
Juice  of  h  lemon 

2  tablespoons  margarine  or  butter 
Vi  tablespoon  cornstarch 

Juice  of  2  fresh  tangerines  (A  cup) 
Grated  peel  of  l/i  fresh  tangerine 
2  tangerines,  peeled,  segmented 

and  seeded 
1  tablespoon  chopped  green  onion 

In  saucepan,  cook  cauliflower,  cov- 
ered, in  1-inch  boiling  water  with  lemon 
juice  until  tender  (15  to  20  minutes); 
drain.  Place  on  serving  plate;  keep 
warm.  In  same  saucepan,  melt  mar- 
garine. Combine  cornstarch  and  tanger- 
ine juice;  stir  into  margarine.  Cook  over 
medium  heat,  stirring  constantly  until 
thickened.  Add  tangerine  peel,  seg- 
ments and  green  onion;  heat.  Serve  over 
cauliflower.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 

Pineapple  Cranberry  Mold 

1  can  (20  ounces)  crushed  pineapple 
in  juice 

3/4  cup  canned  pineapple  juice 

2  packages  (3  ounces  each) 
raspberry  gelatin 

1  can  (16  ounces)  whole  berry 

cranberry  sauce 
3/4  cup  port  wine 
1  cup  diced  apple 
V2  cup  chopped  walnuts 
Grated  peel  from  1  orange 
Dash  ground  cardamon 

Drain  crushed  pineapple;  reserve 
juice.  Combine  reserved  juice  with 
pineapple  juice  (1  A  cups)  in  saucepan. 
Bring  to  boil.  Stir  in  gelatin  until  dis- 
solved. Break  up  cranberry  sauce  and 
add  to  gelatin.  Stir  in  port.  Chill  mixture 
until  slightly  thickened.  Add  crushed 
pineapple  and  remaining  ingredients. 
Pour  into  2-quart  mold.  Chill  until  firm, 
about  4  hours  or  overnight.  Unmold 
onto  serving  plate.  Serves  12. 

Walnut-Date  Chiffon  Cake 

The  walnuts  and  dates  usually  form 
a  layer  on  bottom  of  the  cake. 


1  cup  all-purpose  flour 

1  cup  granulated  sugar 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

V2  teaspoon  ground  cardamon 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  teaspoon  baking  soda 

1  package  (8  ounces)  pitted  dates 

1  cup  walnuts,  coarsely  chopped 

Vi  cup  vegetable  oil 

Vi  cup  molasses 

3  large  eggs 

71  cup  water 

A 10  x  3-inch  round  cake  pan  or  a  10  x 
4-inch  tube  pan  can  be  used.  A  pan  with 
a  removable  bottom  makes  life  easier. 

Heat  oven  to  325°.  If  your  pan  has  a 
removable  bottom  do  not  grease  pan.  If 
it  does  not,  grease  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
line  it  with  wax  paper  cut  to  fit  and 
grease  the  paper. 

In  a  large  bowl,  mix  the  flour,  3/i  cup 
of  sugar,  baking  powder,  cardamon,  salt 
and  baking  soda.  Stir  with  a  spoon  to 
mix  well.  Chop  the  dates  or  cut  them 
into  small  pieces  with  oiled  scissors. 
Add  dates  and  walnuts  and  toss  to  coat 
with  flour  mixture.  Add  A  cup  water, 
the  oil  and  molasses.  Separate  egg  yolks 
from  the  whites,  dropping  the  yolks  into 
the  flour  mixture  and  putting  the  whites 
into  a  deep  narrow  bowl.  Stir  the  flour 
mixture  until  smooth  and  well  blended. 

Beat  the  egg  whites  with  an  electric 
mixer  at  medium-high  speed  until  they 
begin  to  turn  very  white  and  greatly  in- 
crease in  volume.  While  still  beating, 
sprinkle  in  the  remaining  lA  cup  sugar, 
about  2  tablespoons  at  a  time.  The 
whites  will  become  very  thick  and  very 
white,  and  the  beater  will  leave  a  deep 
trail.  Whisk  or  beat  about  one  eighth  of 
the  whites  into  the  flour  mixture.  With  a 
large  metal  spoon  or  rubber  spatula, 
fold  and  gently  stir  in  the  remaining 
whites. 

Pour  the  batter  into  the  cake  pan. 
Bake  until  a  cake  tester  inserted  in  the 
center  comes  our  fairly  clean  and  the 
cake  is  springy  to  the  touch,  about  1 
hour.  Place  the  pan  upside  down  on  a 
wire  rack  until  the  cake  is  completely 
cold.  Loosen  the  cake  around  the  edges 
and  turn  out.  Peel  off  wax  paper.  Store 
airtight  24  to  48  hours  before  serving  or 
freezing.  Makes  1 2  to  1 6  portions.        □ 
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Photo 


By  Lynda  Richardson 


Watching  For  Winter's 
Frozen  Assets 


1  en  tons  of  Caterpillar  roared  as 
it  crawled  deeper  into  the  ooz- 
ing mud  while  I  stood  by  my  blind 
watching  the  morning  sky  over- 
head. Dozens  of  ducks  fussed  and 
complained  as  the  bulldozer's  res- 
cue efforts  failed.  My  truck  was  to 
remain  in  the  grave  I  dug  for  it  in  the 
snow-soaked  ground  at  the  edge  of 
the  frozen  lake. 

As  the  bulldozer  operator  admit- 
ted defeat,  I  nodded  to  him  and  con- 
tinued my  heavenly  observations. 
Despite  the  early  morning  chaos, 
those  ducks  really  wanted  to  land  on 
this  lake.  For  the  past  few  weeks, 
waterways  in  the  area  had  been  cov- 
ered with  ice,  leaving  many  ducks 
with  no  place  to  feed.  Now  they 
were  very  hungry. 

Temperatures  had 
warmed  over  the  past  two 
days,  the  ground  had  soft- 
ened and  the  lake  was  begin- 
ning to  thaw.  Seeing  the  po- 
tential, I  had  placed  my 
blind  at  water's  edge  where 
the  ice  was  particularly  thin. 
Throwing  rocks  and  hand- 
fuls  of  whole  corn  on  the  ice, 
I  created  an  opening  and  wa- 
tery feeding  station  for  my 
feathered  friends. 

As  the  bulldozer  drove 
away,  I  climbed  into  the 
blind  and  I'd  hardly  had  a 
chance  to  reach  for  my  camera  be- 
fore a  small  group  of  female  canvas- 
backs  landed  in  the  watery  clearing. 
Frantically,  trying  to  get  myself  situ- 
ated, I  watched  the  birds  as  they 
rushed  toward  my  hide  in  a  billow- 
ing wake. 

Upon  reaching  the  bait,  the  can- 
vasbacks  dove  and  splashed  coming 
up  with  bits  of  corn  and  aquatic 
grasses  dangling  from  their  beaks. 
As  I  snapped  frame  after  frame,  they 
would  pause  and  look  my  way,  or 


totally  ignore  me  altogether.  Then 
suddenly,  something  would  catch 
one's  eye  (possibly  a  reflection  in  the 
lens)  and  all  would  swim  off,  until 
hunger  brought  them  immediately 
back  again.  Soon  other  diving  ducks 
joined  the  crowd.  Before  it  was  over, 
redheads,  ring-necks,  goldeneye 
and  red-breasted  mergansers  had 
dropped  by  for  a  visit  in  front  of  my 
blind. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is:  Before 
you  load  your  boat  to  photograph 
waterfowl  this  winter,  consider  the 
local  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers  in  your 
area.  As  the  weather  turns  cold, 
watch  for  the  water  to  freeze,  and 
keep  your  eyes  peeled  for  weak 
spots  in  the  ice.  Hungry  migrants 


A  pair  ofgadwalls  relax  on  a  frozen  pond  in  an  inner  city  park  in  Richmond 
Photo  by  Lynda  Richardson. 

tend  to  congregate  in  these  open- 
ings. Depending  on  how  hungry 
they  are,  sometimes  you'll  be  able  to 
practically  walk  up  to  the  wild  crit- 
ters as  they  feed.  In  my  winter  wan- 
derings, I've  found  gadwall,  mal- 
lards and  coots  preening  on  iced- 
over  inner  city  ponds  and  frenzied 
pintails  feeding  along  the  edges  of 
local  lakes.  Both  times  I  was  able  to 
slowly  approach  my  subjects,  squat 
down  and  photograph  them  to  my 
heart's  content,  without  a  blind. 


Finally,  before  you  throw  any 
corn  or  milo  into  the  water,  make 
sure  you're  not  baiting  an  area  that 
will  be  hunted.  It's  unfair  to  the 
ducks  and  quite  a  surprise  to  honest 
hunters  trying  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion to  a  game  warden.  In  addition, 
be  very  careful  when  working 
around  frozen  lakes  or  ponds.  Just 
because  the  ducks  are  standing  on 
the  ice  doesn't  mean  it's  safe  for  you. 
When  the  weather  turns  cold  and 
icy,  investigate  your  local  water- 
ways for  opportunities  to  photo- 
graph waterfowl.  If  you  play  your 
cards  right,  you  may  be  sitting  up  to 
your  eyeballs  in  ducks — which  is  a 
lot  better  than  sitting  up  to  your 
floorboards  in  mud. 

Special  Note:  A  new  organi- 
zation for  wildlife  photogra- 
phers has  been  formed.  At  a 
conference  at  the  Roger  Tory 
Peterson  Institute  in  October 
of  1993,  The  North  American 
Nature  Photography  Associ- 
ation, NANPA,  came  to  life  as 
"the  only  organization  in 
North  America  to  focus  on 
nature  and  environmental 
photography." 

I  would  strongly  urge  all  se- 
rious wildlife  photographers 
to  consider  joining  this  orga- 
nization. It's  a  great  way  to 
meet  such  names  as  Frans 
Lanting,  Tom  Mangelsen,  and  Art 
Wolfe  and  learn  more  about  pho- 
tographing nature.  General  mem- 
bership is  $50  per  year.  January  13  - 
15, 1995  offers  the  group's  first  annu- 
al meeting  in  Fort  Myers,  Florida.  I 
hope  to  see  you  there!  If  you're  inter- 
ested in  more  information,  please, 
write,  call  or  fax:  NANPA,  10200 
West  44th  Avenue,  Suite  304,  Wheat 
Ridge,  Colorado,  80033-2840. 
Phone:  303/422-8527;  Fax:  303/422- 
8894.  □ 
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by  Col.  William  Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer,  USA  RET 


It's  Layup  Time 


t's  that  time  of  year  when  many 

boaters  think  about  putting  their 
boats  away  for  the  winter.  If  proper 
steps  are  taken,  springtime  will  find 
the  winterized  boats  in  good  shape 
and  ready  to  go. 

If  boats  have  fuel,  air,  and  oil  fil- 
ters, they  should  be  replaced  along 
with  the  oil.  The  oil  in  most  inboard 
engines  must  be  removed  by  pump- 
ing it  out  through  the  dipstick  hole, 
by  means  of  a  small  hand  or  electric 
pump. 

Stern  drives  and  outboards 
should  have  lower  unit  oil  drained 
and  replaced,  because  water  can  get 
in  with  the  oil  and  cause  damage.  If 
the  fuel  tanks  cannot  be  drained  and 
flushed  clean,  they  should  be  filled 
to  the  brim  to  prevent  condensation 
and  reduce  oxidation.  Air  entering 
the  fuel  tanks  causes  oxidation  and 
creates  resin  which  can  clog  the  fuel 
system.  A  little  room  should  be  left 
to  add  a  gasoline  stabilizer  and  con- 
ditioner. 

Boats  with  liquid  closed  cooling 
systems  are  winterized  in  the  same 
way  as  car  engines.  Antifreeze 
should  be  tested  with  a  hydrometer. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  check  for  leaks. 

Engines  which  use  water  from 
the  outside  as  coolant  need  an- 
tifreeze pumped  through  the  cool- 
ing systems.  The  antifreeze  solution 
(usually  half  antifreeze  and  half 
water)  should  be  put  into  a  bucket. 
The  water-intake  hose  should  be 
disconnected  and  the  water-end  put 
into  the  bucket.  If  practical,  the  con- 
tainer should  be  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  intake  aperture.  Then  the 
engine  should  be  run  until  the  an- 
tifreeze runs  out  of  the  coolant  dis- 
charge aperture.  When  the  dis- 


charge is  the  coolant  color,  there  will 
be  enough  in  the  system.  Low  points 
in  the  system  which  retain  water 
will  be  protected  from  freezing.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  engines 
are  thoroughly  warmed,  allowing 
the  antifreeze  to  penetrate  through- 
out all  spaces. 

Some  water  intakes  on  stern 
drives  are  a  little  difficult  to  get  to.  A 
simple  solution  is  to  purchase  an  in- 
expensive set  of  "earmuffs"  which  fit 
over  the  water  intakes.  A  piece  of 
garden  hose  from  the  bucket  of  an- 
tifreeze to  the  "earmuffs"  will  pro- 
vide the  antifreeze  a  route  to  the 
water  intakes. 

Some  people  merely  drain  their 
cooling  systems.  This  method 
works,  provided  all  drain  plugs  are 
opened  and  all  low  areas  properly 
drained.  If  one  plug  is  missed,  how- 
ever, there  could  be  trouble. 

When  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have 
sufficient  antifreeze  in  my  vessel  en- 
gines, I  dump  transmission  oil  into 
the  carburetors  of  my  running  en- 
gines, which  causes  them  to  imme- 
diately choke  and  stall.  The  resultant 
fogging  of  the  engine  interior  pro- 
tects the  pistons  and  valves  against 
rust  and  corrosion  and  protects  the 
carburetor  interior.  I  then  put  a  piece 
of  light  flexible  plastic  over  the  car- 
buretors and  replace  the  backfire 
flame  arrestors  on  top  of  the  carbu- 
retors to  hold  the  plastic  in  place. 

Outboards  should  have  rust-in- 
hibiting oil  sprayed  into  their  carbu- 
retor air  intakes.  The  power  head 
should  be  sprayed  with  an  anti-cor- 
rosive. Outboards  may  remain 
mounted  during  storage.  If  boats  are 
left  in  the  water  all  winter,  the  out- 
board motors  should  be  in  the  down 


or  vertical  position. 

Vessels  with  drinking  water  sys- 
tems need  to  have  the  water  drained 
and  replaced  with  potable  an- 
tifreeze. Hot  water  tanks  must  also 
be  drained  and  potable  antifreeze 
added.  Heads  (toilets)  which  con- 
tain water  must  also  be  drained. 
Adding  antifreeze  will  get  to  low 
places  which  hold  water.  All  sea- 
cocks must  be  closed. 

Batteries  need  attention.  They 
must  be  kept  charged.  If  fully 
charged,  they  will  not  freeze,  even  at 
minus  70°F.  It  is  best  to  bring  batter- 
ies inside  for  the  winter,  and  store 
them  on  wooden  blocks.  Clean  ter- 
minals are  important  and  the  use  of 
distilled  water  insures  that  harmful 
minerals  are  not  introduced  into  the 
cells. 

Electrical  connections  should  be 
cleaned  with  400-grit  sandpaper 
and  sprayed  with  moisture  displac- 
ing oil.  The  critical  connections  are 
those  on  the  starter,  solenoid,  engine 
ground  and  alternator  connections. 

Electronic  equipment  such  as  ra- 
dios, hailers  and  depth  finders 
should  be  removed  from  the  vessel 
and  stored  in  a  warm,  dry  place.  All 
connections  should  be  marked  with 
tape  or  tags  to  facilitate  re-installa- 
tion. Fiberglass  surfaces  may  be 
waxed  and  metal  fittings  coated 
with  petroleum  jelly. 

Boats  left  in  the  water  should  be 
checked  frequently.  Ice  should  be 
broken  to  keep  open  water  around 
the  hulls. 

Environmental  note:  Drained  oil 
should  be  turned  into  service  sta- 
tions which  accept  it  for  recycling.  □ 
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Preserving  in  bronze  what  we're 
losing  in  the  wild 


An  Endangered  Species  Series 
by  Turner  Sculpture 


Continuing  to  capture  the  essence  of  Virginia's  endangered 
species  in  bronze,  David  Turner  of  Turner  Sculpture  has  created 
the  third  in  his  Endangered  Species  Series  to  raise  funds  for 
Virginia's  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species  Program. 

Turning  to  the  wind-swept  beaches  and  mudflats  of  his  native 
Eastern  Shore,  David  has  chosen  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  delicate,  yet 
spritely  piping  plover  in  bronze.  Perfectly  camouflaged  among  the 
speckled  beaches,  the  piping  plover  can  disappear  from  view  in  an 
instant,  blending  into  the  landscape  with  the  help  of  its  sand-colored 
body,  black  collar,  and  a  black  nick  of  a  crown  between  the  eyes. 

This  federally  endangered  shorebird  is  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
extinction,  and  every  year  we  hold  our  breath  hoping  to  see  signs  of 
recovery.  One-quarter  of  the  East  Coast  piping  plover  population  nests 
on  the  beaches  of  Virginia's  barrier  islands,  struggling  to  increase  its 
numbers  amid  the  hardships  of  habitat  loss,  nest  destruction,  and 
predators  hungry  for  a  meal  of  eggs  or  tiny  young. 

Like  the  Northern  flying  squirrel  (featured  above)  and  the  sold-out 
Bewick's  wren  sculpture,  a  limited  edition  of  200  piping  plovers  will  be 
cast  and  sold  solely  to  benefit  Virginia's  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Program,  the  program  responsible  for  the  management  and 
protection  of  all  the  Commonwealth's  rare 
and  endangered  wildlife.  The 
money  raised  from  the  sale  of 
the  three  sculptures  will 
provide  the  program  with 
over  l/10th  of  its 
present  operating 
budget. 

Each  sculpture  has  a 
purchase  price  of  $325.  Turner 
Sculpture  will  receive  $175  to 
cover  their  production  costs,  while 
the  remaining  $150  will  be  sent 


Orders  received  by  December 
15  will  arrive  in  time  for 
Christmas. 

Photo  of  piping  plover 
approximates  actual  size. 


Northern  /lying  squirrel  (height:  7  inches) 
by  Diund  Turner. 


to  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  as 
your  contribution  to 
Virginia's  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Species  Fund. 
A  tax  advisor  should  be 
consulted  regarding  the 
personal  tax 
deductibility  of  this 
contribution.  Each 
piece  sold  will  include 
a  certificate  of  origin 
and  a  letter  confirming 
your  contribution  to  the 
future  of  Virginia's  wildlife. 

You  may  order  either  the 
piping  plover  or  the  Northern 
flying  squirrel  by  sending  a  $325 
check  for  each  signed  and  numbered 
sculpture  to:  Turner  Sculpture,  Box  128, 
Onley,  VA  23418.  For  credit  card  orders, 
call:  804/787-2818. 


TURNER 
SCULPTURE 
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Common  Fish    -» 
of  Virginia®   4 


Just  $8  each.  Specify  wood 
duck,  barred  owl,  white-tailed 
deer(alll91/2"X271/2"), 
freshwater  game  fish  (21"  X 
36"),  saltwater  fish  (2 13/4"X 
34"),  or  endangered  species 


(18"  X  24").  Make  check 
payable  to  Treasurer  of  Virginia 
and  send  to:  Virginia  Wildlife 
Poster  Offer,  VDGIF,  P.O.  Box 
1 1104,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 
1104. 


"Winter  Comfort"  by  Bob  Henley,  a 
signed  and  numbered  limited  edi- 
tion (950)  print  13"  X 19  Vi ". 
$45  each. 


Make  check  payable  to  Treasurer  of 
Virginia  and  send  to  "Winter  Com- 
fort" VDGIF,  P.O.  Box  1 1 104, 
Richmond,  VA  23230-1 104. 


1994  Virginia  Waterfowl  Stamp 
Print  by  Francis  Sweet.  Lesser 
Scaup  swim  below  the  200-year- 
old  Mount  Vernon  overlooking  the 
Potomac  River. 


For  details  and  pricing  informa- 
tion, contact  your  favorite  art 
gallery  or  Sport'en  Art  in  Sullivan, 
1L  toll-free  at  1-800-382-5723. 
Overall  size:  12"  X 14". 


LDLIFE  CALENDAR  1 994- 1 995 


$6.50  each.  Featuring  frameable  world-class  photography  and  useful  information  about 
the  outdoors,  hunting  and  fishing.  This  calendar  runs  from  September  1994  through  August  1995.  Make  checks  payable  to 
Treasurer  of  Virginia  and  send  to:  Calendar,  VDGIF,  P.O.  Box  1 1 104,  Richmond,  VA  23230-1 104. 
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The  Reptiles  of  Virginia 

by  Joseph  C.  Mitchell.  $40  plus  $2.25  each 
postage  and  handling.  This  is  the  first  com- 
plete catalogue  of  Virginia's  snakes,  lizards, 
and  turtles.  Featuring  63  full-color  illustra- 
tions, distribution  maps  and  easy-to-use 
identification  keys  in  384  pages.  Order 
from:  Smithsonian  Institution  Press,  Blue 
Ridge  Summit,  PA  172940900.  Call  toll- 
free  1-800-7824612. 


Freshwater  Fishes  of  Virginia 
by  Robert  E.  Jenkins  and  Noel  M.  Burkhead. 
$85.  This  authority  on  the  Virginia's  fishes 
takes  an  in-depth  look  at  210  fish  species. 
Over  1,000  pages  with  40  color  plates. 
Order  from:  Virginia  Chapter,  American 
Fisheries  Society,  c/o  VDGIF,  P.O.  Box 
996,  Verona,  VA  24482.  Make  checks 
payable  to  VA  Chapter,  AFS. 


Virginia 's  Endangered  Species 
by  Karen  Terwilliger.  $32.95  softcover, 
$59-95  hardcover  plus  4.5%  sales  tax  and 
$350  each  shipping  and  handling.  This  675- 
page  book  with  229  color  plates,  331  black 
and  white  figures,  two  appendices  and  three 
indices  is  the  definitive  guide  on 
Virginia's  endangered  and  threatened  fish 
and  wildlife.  Order  from:  McDonald  and 
Woodward  Publishing  Company,  P.O.  Box 
10308,  Blacksburg,  VA  24062-0308. 
i    Phone:  703/951-9465. 
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Available  from  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles  (see  gray  card 
in  this  magazine).  Order  either 
a  largemouth  bass  or  mallard 
Wildlife  Conservationist  license 
plate  and  proudly  display  your 
support  of  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. Sales  proceeds  will  benefit 
VDGIF's  efforts  to  conserve  and 
manage  fish  and  wildlife  populations  today-and  tomorrow. 
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T-SHIRTS 


$12  plus  $2.50 
each  shipping.  Wear 
your  support  of  Vir- 
ginia's Endangered 
Species  Program  by 
purchasing  a  colorful  t- 
shirtinM,L,XL.Send 
your  order  to:  T-Shirt 
Offer,  VDGIF,  Attn: 
Toni  Harrison,  P.O. 
Box  1 1 104,  Richmond, 
VA  23230-1 104. 


Virginia  Wildlife  1993-  $15.00.  In 
one  handsomely  bound  volume,  you  can 
have  all  twelve  issues  of  Virginia  Wildlife  at 
your  fingertips.  A  ready  source  of  informa- 
tion and  reference  material  for  the  young 
and  old.  Order  from:  Virginia  Wildlife, 
P.O.  Box  1 1 104,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 
1 104.  Make  checks  payable  to:  Treasurer 
of  Virginia. 


Beginning  Angler  or  Bass  'n  Basics. 
$  1 5  each.  The  perfect  gift  for  the  promising 
young  angler,  Beginning  Angler  includes  a  30- 
minute  video,  an  18-page  color  identification  guide  of  freshwater  game 
fish,  a  full-color  poster  of  Virginia's  sport  fish,  a  pocket  field  guide  to  fish- 
ing lakes  and  reservoirs,  a  coloring  book,  a  bumper  sticker,  and  more. 
Bass'n  Basics  targets  the  intermediate  angler  seeking  to  learn  more 
about  the  challenges  of  fishing  for  largemouth  bass.  Includes  a  2-hour 
video,  tips  and  techniques  guide,  full-color  freshwater  sportfish  poster, 
boating  information,  and  more.  Order  either  kit  from  VDGIF,  Aquatic 
Education  Coordinator,  P.O.  Box  1 1 104,  Richmond,  VA  23230-1 104. 
Make  checks  payable  to  Treasurer  of  Virginia. 


weed  some  help  this  holiday  season? 
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Order  a  year's 
subscription  of 
■Virginia  Wildlife 
for  only...SIX  BUCKS! 


your  friends  will  get  1*2  issues 

of  stunning  wildlife  photography  and 

helpful,  where-to-go  and\how-to 

information  on  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife 

management-  and  boating  opportunities 

in  the  stake— information  that  can  be 

found  in  no  other  publication! 

/here's  a  Made-In-Virginia  gift  that's 

sure  to  please  every  month, 

all  year  long! 

So,  quick  now,  count  up  your 
friends  (you'll  need  to  order 
at  least  10  subscriptions 
to  qualify  for  this  special 
offer)  and  fill  in  the  gray 
card  in  this  magazine. 

Don't  delay- 
Christmas  isn't  far  a\May! 


w* 


